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HE  PAX  AMERICAN  UNION,  originally  known  as 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Repuhlics,  was  established  in  the  year 
1890  in  accordance  with  resolutions  jjasscd  at  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90,  and  i)resided  over  by  James 
G.  Blaine,  then  United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the  F'ifth,  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and  the  Seventh,  at  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay,  in  1933.  It  is  an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Its  i)ur]>ose  is  to  promote  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  peace,  and  commerce  between  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent. 
It  is  supiwrted  by  annual  contributions  from  all  the  cotintries,  in  amounts  i)ro- 
portional  to  pojjulation.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and 
an  .\ssistant  Director,  elected  by  and  res])onsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  rejjresentatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  American  governments. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  organized  so  as 
to  carry  out  the  i)un)oses  for  which  it  was  created.  S])ecial  divisions  have  been 
created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance,  agricvdtural  cooi)eration,  juridical 
matters,  and  travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unoffi¬ 
cial  bodies  in  the  countries,  memliers  of  the  I’nion.  Particular  attention  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  .4mcrican  Continent,  and  an  administrative  division  exists  for  this 
purjiose.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes  and  many 
maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  juiblishcd  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  institution. 

The  Pan  .\merican  Union  serves  as  the  jH'mianent  organ  of  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ferences.  In  addition  to  pre]iaring  the  programs  and  regulations,  the  I’nion  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or  technical  conferences 
in  the  intervals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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PATIO  OF  THE  STATE  CAPITOL,  Ql'ERETARO,  MEXICO. 

Fountains  embellish  the  patios  of  Mexican  colonial  buildings  and  were  erected  in  public  places  for  the 
convenience  of  all  city  dwellers. 
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MEXICAN  COLONIAL  FOUNTAINS 

JOSE  G.  MONTES  DE  OCA 

IS^KXICO,  land  of  marvelous  enchantment,  of  grievous  contrasts, 
and  of  feverish  unrest,  still  cherishes  many  beautiful  specimens  of 
colonial  art.  Of  these,  the  finest  are  undoubtedly  buildings  of  beauti¬ 
ful  architecture,  that  structural  music  which  bears  witness  to  the 
splendid  talent  of  artisans  of  bygone  ages. 

In  the  romantic  Mexican  atmosphere  cathedrals  and  churches, 
convents  and  palaces,  seignorial  houses  and  great  fountains,  are  all 
reminders  of  how,  thanks  to  the  undj  ing  ])ower  of  creative  ideas,  the 
arts  flourished  in  New  S])ain:  the  stone  foliage  of  Churriguera;  sump¬ 
tuous  altars;  classical  porticos;  lofty  domes  bathed  in  sunlight;  narrow 
cloisters  where  the  sighs  of  nuns  anti  prayers  of  monkish  mystics  coidd 
be  heard ;  massive  atpieducts  across  lonely  fields;  regal  stairways,  which 
pretty  maidens,  full  of  the  joy  of  life,  climbed  to  rooms  of  state;  ornate 
tiled  belfries,  still  sheltering  melodious  bells  which  are  rung  vigorously 
on  Corpus  Christi;  niches  carved  with  care  to  hold  sacred  images;  and 
university  halls,  where  doctors  of  divinity  used  to  come  and  learned 
prelates  solemnly  expounded  the  divine  essence  of  the  Sacrament. 

How  alive  the  Spanish  spirit  still  is  in  Mexico!  ....  And  yet,  how 
it  has  been  modified  by  the  influence  of  native  psychology!  For,  as 
Crbina  says,  the  ancient  shrines,  colonial  houses,  and  fountains,  all 
liave  an  indivulual  stamp,  a  characteristic  aspect,  distinctive  lines,  and 
sj)ecial  properties,  which  give  variety  to  the  whole,  and  an  air  which  is 
no  longer  Spanish  but  Mexican.  “The  materials — tiles  and  tezontle,  a 
native  ])orous  stone — used  alone  or  together,  help  make  the  buildings 
individual.  Then  the  details:  the  fanciful  change  of  style;  the  carving 
with  ])erhaps  a  pre-Columbian  fret  running  through  it;  the  abundance 
of  flower  motifs,  vivified  here  and  there  by  a  desire  for  still  greater 
ornamentation;  some  decorative  motif  or  other  vaguely  reminiscent 
of  Aztec  temples;  all  these  help  to  make  unique  the  architecture  of  the 
devout  and  troublous  times  during  which  the  sense  of  nationality  was 
developing” — a  task  not  yet  completed. 
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CnitrtMv  of  the  Hiithor. 


A  (’OLOMAI.  KOI  NTAIX  IN  MKXH'u  (MTV 

An  old  eiiKraviiiK  of  a  fountain  which  once  sltxai  in  the  central  Alatne<la  in  Mexico  City  depicts  also  the 
eleeant  ladies  and  eentlenien  of  the  |X‘ri<Hl. 


Of  the  siuallor  architectural  works  ot  art  enjoyed  by  tlie  present 
•reneration,  uiniiiestionably  tlie  ])uhlic  fountains  and  those  in  the  patios 
of  buildiiif^s  formerly  the  residences  of  nobility  most  captivate  the 
imafrination  and  awake  in  the  innermost  souls  of  us  Mexicans,  imbuetl 
as  we  are  with  the  melancholy  of  our  native  races,  the  poetry  of  yester¬ 
year,  with  its  tenderness  of  lovers  and  fragments  of  i)athos,  ])romises 
and  laughter,  which  rise  before  us  like  a  golden  dream  as  the  water 
falls  into  the  the  broad  basins  with  a  rhythmic  murmur.  The  fountains 
in  the  i)ublic  scpiares  were  the  carefid  concern  of  aldermen  during 
colonial  days,  and  those  in  stately  homes,  of  ladies  famed  for  their 
jeweled  hands  and  beautiful  eyes. 

Tntil  the  mifldle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Mexican  capital 
boasted  G1  ornamental  fountains.  They  were  the  sjjecial  haunts  of 
the  water  carriers,  a  well-known  type  of  the  ]>eriod,  who,  in  addition  to 
carrying  water  to  the  maids-of-all-\\ork,  served  as  hired  mourners  at 
funerals,  as  penitents  in  Holy  Week  |)rocessions,  as  contidants  to 
gossiping  chamber-maids  and  c(M)ks,  and  as  go-betweens  in  love 
affairs.  .  .  . 

Water  was  furnisluHl  the  metropolis  by  two  atpieducts.  One,  begun 
by  the  Marquis  of  ^^ontesclaros  in  100.3,  started  on  the  western  side  of 
Chapultepec,  crossed  the  (’alzada  de  la  Veronica,  and  ended  in  the 
Calzada  de  la  Mariscala.  When  it  was  comjdeted  by  Viceroy  (lua- 
dalcazar  in  1620,  it  had  more  than  900  arches,  about  10  feet  high  and 
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■JO  feet  wide,  of  stone  masonry  and  brick.  In  1852  the  work  of  tearinjr 


it  down  was  hefrun.  .  .  .  Included  in  the  destruction  was  the  hand¬ 
some  baroque  fountain  known  as  the  Tlaxpana. 

The  other  aqueduct,  finished  on  March  20,  1709,  hv  the  Viceroy 
Don  Antonio  Maria  de  Bucareli,  was  nearly  two  and  a  half  miles  lonpj, 
and  had  904  arches.  It  started  on  another  slope  of  ('hapultepec  and 
crossed  the  Cal/.ada  de  Helen.  The  fountain  called  Salto  de  Aijaa 
iwaterfall),  which  still  e.xists,  thoufrh  in  a  somewhat  battered  state, 
marked  the  end  of  the  acpieduct.  Althou<rh  much  of  this  second 
a(pieduct  also  was  destroyed,  certain  sections  on  the  C’alzada  de 
('hapulte])ec  are  seen  daily  by  countless  street-car  passeiiirers. 

Let  us  study  a  few  stone  fountains  dating  from  the  viceregal  period  ; 
some  are  still  in  existence,  while  others,  of  which  descriptions  are  to  be 
found  in  rare  hooks,  we  can  know  only  through  photograjdis  and 
illustrations. 

The  Alameda  fountain  was  built  in  a  circular  clearing  in  the  i)ark. 
The  proportions  of  the  basin  were  es|)ecially  noteworthy.  A  statue 
of  Liberty  on  a  high  pedestal  crowmal  the  central  monument,  and  the 
water  gushed  from  the  mouths  of  four  lions.  The  outline  of  the  basin 
consisted  of  a  series  of  angles  joined  by  semicircles,  a  characteristic 
feature  of  colonial  fountains.  The  Tlaxpana  fountain,  ins])ired  In- 
altars  of  a  rather  heavy  harocpie  style,  was  of  rare  beauty.  These  two 
great  fountains,  the  work  of  huildei-s  who  were  also  poets,  no  longer 
exist. 
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T  H  K  H  A  X  A  M  E  lU  C  A  X  U  X  I  O  X 

1'he  Salto  de  Afjua  was  not  exactly  a  fountain,  but  rather  the  end 
of  the  aquetluct.  It  expresses  the  rebelliousness  of  the  Indian  when 
compelled  to  build  soinethinfi  European.  Its  barocpie  columns  are 
badly  executed;  they  look  more  like  twistetl  canvas.  The  dolphins 
are  unattractive  because  of  their  jjoor  workmanship,  and  the  finial 
resembles  a  funeral  urn.  (In  the  other  hand,  the  two  sides  of  the 
fountain,  with  their  historic  tablets,  have  architectural  distinction. 

Old  prints  showing:  these  three  fountains  g:ive  an  idea  of  the  local 
types  and  customs  of  an  earlier  period,  as  well  as  of  the  costumes 
which  used  to  be  worn.  The  water  carrier  is  identical  with  that 
described  by  Oarci'a  Cubas.  “He  wears  a  shirt  and  breeches  of  heavy 
cotton,  trousers  of  chamois  or  velveteen,  and  a  leather  apron  held  up 
by  a  band  of  the  same  material.  Ijeather,  too,  are  his  cap  and  belt, 
with  a  padded  ring:  for  his  chochocol,  or  water  jar,  some  small  bap< 
for  the  beans  used  for  keejnng:  accounts  with  the  houses  he  served, 
and  a  sharj)  knife.  From  his  waist  hang:s  a  long:-hantlled  wooden 
scoop,  used  for  fdling:  his  pitcher  when  the  water  is  low.  He  pours 
the  water  into  the  chochocol  and  swings  this  onto  his  back,  where  it 


('ourtmy  of  the  author. 

Kl  IXS  OK  THE  COI.OXIAL  AyrEDUCT  IX  THE  TOWX  OF  SAX  AXOEI..  XEAK  .MEXICO 

CITY. 

Massive  arches  show  how  well  the  structure  was  planned  to  secure  an  adequate  water  supply  lor  the  capital. 


MEXICAN  COLONIAL  FOUNTAINS 


WALL  FOCNTAIN  IN 
THE  PATIO  OF  THE 
MANSION  OF  THE 
COUNTS  OK  SANTIA 
(lO.  MEXICO  CITY. 


C'uurtmy  of  th«  author. 


is  held  by  a  wide  leather  strap  across  his  forehead.  Another  thong, 
hanging  from  this  strap  in  front,  holds  his  pitcher,  also  full  of  water, 
thus  equalizing  the  weight  of  the  chochocol  and  allowing  him  to  keep 
his  body  bahuiced.” 

In  these  old  prints  we  may  see,  too,  the  gente  de  pelo,  that  is,  the 
rich  and  the  elegant,  in  their  sumptuous  velvet  jackets,  embroidered 
shirts,  toalla  scarves,  closel)*  fitting  black  coats,  striped  trousers,  and 
high  hats. 

We  see  the  ladies,  who,  decked  out  in  shawls,  hoop-skirts,  and  crino¬ 
lines,  used  to  carry  on  idyllic  conversations  with  their  gallants  on 
melancholy  autumn  evenings  near  the  gurgling  fountains. 

A  soldier;  maidservants;  urchins  with  their  inevitable  blankets; 
children  playing;  a  charming  married  couple;  a  horseman  with  his 
lady  mounted  behind;  and  ragged  natives,  all  give  interest,  color, 
and  atmosphere  to  scenes  centering  around  the  fountains. 

What  changes  there  have  been  in  the  costumes  of  the  belles  and 
their  swains,  to  whom  the  humble  folk — always  ready  to  make  fun 
of  the  well  dressed — gave  amusing  nicknames! 

The  fountain  in  the  House  of  Tiles  *  is  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
It  is  framed  by  two  finely  carved  piortals,  and  the  whole  front  is 


Now  Sanborn's  restaurant. 
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This  fountain  still  stands  in  ('ha|iulte|iec  Park,  althout;h  not  on  its  original  site.  It  was  ereetetl  atioiit 
the  middle  of  the  IMh  century  in  the  reign  of  Kerdinand  VI  of  S|iain.  while  the  Martinis  de  las  Atnarillas 
was  Viceroy. 

liijrlily  (I('(‘orat0(l,  tin*  work  livinj;  PsixTially  elaboratp  in  the  s])an(irpls. 
TliP  fountain  itself  is  surmounted  by  a  recessed  shell,  with  niches 
between  the.  supports.  At  either  sitle  of  the  main  fountain  is  a 
smaller  basin. 

The  fountain  in  the.  jrarden  of  the  Villa  tie  (luadalupe  is  very  inter- 
estiiifr.  The  clumsiness  of  its  lijrures  (the  work  of  native  craftsmen), 
which  are  irroupetl  about  a  iluted  column,  is  striking?,  hut  the.  statues 
are  well  ])roportioned.  The  artist  took  his  inspiration  from  Spanish 
fountains.  In  the  lower  portions  a  stronjr  architectural  barharism  is 
noticeable. 

How  lovely  the  fountain  in  the  Casa  del  Mirador  in  San  Angel  is! 
Architecturally  it  is  remarkable  for  the  mi.xture  of  styles  it  contains, 
but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  su])erb.  The  composition  is  elegant. 


MKXU'AN  COLONIAL  FO  IN  TAINS 


tnih'  niajiniticent,  the  central  recess  being  very  well  designed.  The 
hackground  is  coiniiosed  of  tiles  and  Chinese  plates  and  jars.  The 
recess  is  shell-shaptnl. 

In  the  patio  ot  the  Casa  de  los  Condes  de  Santiago  is  a  wall  fountain 
with  a  very  large  basin.  As  is  true  of  inanj^  others,  the  principal 
decorative  motif  is  a  shell,  embellished  with  grotesque  figures  and 
dolphins.  In  the  center  of  the  shell,  a  mermaid  sits  astride  a  grotesque 
dolphin  face.  The  proportions  of  the  shell  and  basin  are  admirable. 

Three  tilings  are  to  be  noted  in  tbe  monumental  fountain  of  C'ha- 
pultepec:  the  perfection  of  the  design  linking  its  capitals;  its  har¬ 
monious  composition;  and  its  graceful  lines.  The  carving  in  high 
relief  on  the  central  panel  is  beautiful.  The  water  issues  from  sev'eral 
time-worn  dolphins.  When  this  fountain  was  moved  to  the  edge  of 
Chapultepec  I'ark,  it  was  enlarginl.  The  inscriptions  explain  that 
it  was  built  during  tbe  reign  of  Fernando  VI  while  the  Manpiis  de  las 
.\marillas  was  viceroy;  record  the  names  of  various  officials  of  colonial 
days  and  of  the  Obregdn  administration,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
its  present  site;  tell  something  of  its  history;  and  give  the  date  when 
it  was  completed  in  its  present  form — May  5,  1922. 

The  artistic  merit  of  these  fountains  and  the  useful  role  they  played 
in  the  life  of  the  city  cannot  be  denied.  Although  they  are  no  longer 
necessary  iti  modem  life,  artists  admire  them  and  lovers  find  inspira¬ 
tion  in  them. 

Fragments  from  another  era,  the  colonial  fountains  are  reminders 
of  a  romantic  age  affectionately  described  in  lit<<^iture.  They  still 
recall  the  fleeting  kisses  of  sweethearts;  the  spicy  talk  of  old  men  telling 


f’ot*rto«y  of  th«  atithor. 

A  COLONIAL  FOCNTAIN  AT  TLAXPAN,  MKXICO. 

Briiihlly  colored  tiles  decorate  this  lovely  fountain,  whose  base  shows  the  characteristic  form  of  theiieriod 
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tales  of  fruerrilla  raids  or  (he  mistakes  of  politicians;  the  siiuahbles  of 
neijrhborhood  frossips;  the  eoinpliinents  paid  by  the  water  carriers  to 
passing  maidens;  the  mehxlious  cries  of  ehichieuilotito  ^  venders. 
This  typical  medlej’’  has  left  its  impress  on  all  of  us  who,  whether  far 
away  or  near,  are  uniting  the  soul  of  the  past  with  the  various  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  new  architecture,  which  flaunts  its  borrowed 
finery  and  displays  itself  in  plans  and  drawings  and  horrible  buildings. 

>  Tlie  ckichiciiilnte  is  a  small  atiualic  hinl.  founil  in  the  marshes  near  Mexico  City,  ami  very  |H>|iiilar  its 
a  |iet.  The  cry  of  the  merchant  who  went  up  and  dow  n  the  streets  with  his  stock  of  live  lords  was  otie  of 
the  must  musical  soiimis  in  the  city.  The  furm  iise<t  in  the  text  is  the  diminutive. 
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THE  FOUR  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  ASUNCION 


ALICE  L.  RAINE 

Four  hundred  years  have  passed  since  Juan  de  Salazar  de  Espi¬ 
noza  sailed  by  Itapitapunta,  that  brick-red  blurt'  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  River  Plate  which  hid  the  gentle  hill  that  was  to  be  the  site 
of  Nuestra  Sehora  Santa  Maria  de  Asuncion.*  This  elevation,  rising 
from  a  natural  harbor,  seemed  ideal  to  him  for  the  location  of  a  fortress. 
.Vnd  soon  there  was  built  “a  wooden  house”,  as  he  called  it,  which 
must  have  been  rather  big,  for  in  it  had  place  the  living  (juarters,  the 
clnirch,  the  arsenal,  and  the  storehouse.  Thus  Asuncion,  which 
grew  to  he  one  of  the  most  important  capitals  of  the  South  American 
continent,  having  for  a  time  jurisdiction  over  even  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires,  came  into  being. 

The  memorable  date  of  Salazar’s  landing,  August  15,  15J7,  has  been 
depicted  in  a  painting  e.xecuted  by  a  Paraguayan  artist  in  honor  of 
the  four  hundredth  centenary.  It  hangs  in  the  Ateneo  Paraguayo 
and  bids  fair  to  become  as  meaningful  to  the  Paraguayan  as  the 
IjukIukj  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock  is  to  the  American. 

With  dirticulty  the  makeshift  fortress  became  a  village  ami  then  a 
town.  The  Cuarani  Indians  were  peaceful  and  friendly,  and  helped 
in  the  growth  of  the  city.  But  the  warlike  Indians  of  the  Chaco 
harassed  the  colonizers  and  more  than  once  it  was  feared  that  the 
settlement  would  have  to  be  given  up. 

What  is  evil  for  one  can  be  good  for  another,  and  so  it  was  with  the 
pestilence  which  raged  in  Buenos  .Vires  in  1541.  It  drove  Irala  up  the 
river,  with  men  and  beasts  who  still  could  escape ;  thus  Asuncion  gained 
what  it  needed  to  make  a  successful  settlement.  As  a  historian  of 
that  time  says,  a  year  after  the  pestilence  Asuncion  could  already 
boast  of  260  houses,  and  a  city  council  was  formed  which,  f ante  de 
mieux,  held  its  sessions  in  the  precincts  of  the  church.  But  the  ne.xt 
year  a  tire,  which  lasted  four  days  and  nights,  destroyed  most  of  the 
town;  most  important  of  all,  the  documents  concerning  the  foundation 

■  Historians  have  ditlered  widely  a.s  to  the  date  and  founder  of  .\sunri6n.  It  was  long  held  that  Juan  de 
Ayolas  established  the  city  in  153®,  hut  this  theory  has  been  largely  discredited,  th^ks  to  the  researches 
of  l)r.  Manuel  Dominguez,  who  has  proved  that  .Ayolas  did  not  leave  Buena  Esperanza  until  two  months 
after  the  date  he  was  supposed  to  have  founde<l  .Asuncion.  A  later  suggestion  that  the  founder  in  1537  was 
Domingo  Martfnez  de  Irala,  Salazar's  su|ierior  ofhcer.  has  also  been  proved  ba.seless,  since  Irala  did  not 
accomiiany  Salazar  as  far  as  .Asuncion.  Some  authorities,  including  Dr.  Cecilio  B&ez,  contend  that  to  found 
a  stronghold  is  not  to  found  a  city,  and  therefore  (ilace  the  date  of  the  founding  in  1541,  when  Irala,  finding 
only  a  stronghold  at  .Asuncion  on  his  return  from  Buenas  .Aires,  laid  the  first  i>lans  for  the  city.— Editor. 
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THK  BLKIAI.  I'LACKS  OK  TIIK 
TWO  LOPEZ. 


AlM)ve:  Church  of  I^i  TrinirtHd  on  the 
ont.skirts  of  .A.suncion,  where  Carlos 
Antonio  L6|iez  lies.  At  side:  'I'he 
Pantheon,  in  w  hich  is  the  sarcophagus 
of  .Marshal  Krancisco  Solano  Loiiez,  to 
whom  .Asuncion  is  in<lebled  for  many 
public  buildings. 


Courteas'  of  Vk'eme  Pullarola. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

of  Asuncion  seem  to  have  been  burned.  This  is  undoubtedly  one 
reason  why  even  today  there  are  differences  in  opinion  as  to  wlietber 
Asuncion  was  founded  in  1536  or  1537. 

In  the  eyes  of  fjold-seeking  Spain,  Paraguay  was  more  of  a  liability 
than  an  asset,  but  in  spite  of  this  Paraguay  itself  early  achieved 
universal  renown  with  the  creation  of  the  “.lesiiit  Empire.”  In  1586 
the  first  Jesuits  bad  sailed  up  the  river  and  travelled  through  the 
unknown  land,  and  by  1608  they  bad  established  their  first  reductions. 
By  1630  reductions  with  an  aggregate  po|)ulation  of  some  30,000  bad 
been  founded. 

For  the  next  150  years  the  history  of  Paraguay  and  Asuncion  was 
largely  the  history  of  these  Jesuit  missions.  The  merchants  of  the 
city  often  complained,  for  they  felt  the  growing  commercial  importance 
of  the  missions,  and  petitions  were  sent  to  the  king  begging  him  to 
restrict  what  they  considered  to  be  unfair  competition. 

When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  1767  from  Spain  and  its  posses¬ 
sions  thirty  prosperous  reductions  remained.  This  grandiose  experi¬ 
ment  was  praised  by  many  persons.  Among  them  was  Voltaire, 
who  wrote;  “The  civilization  in  Paraguay  attained  by  the  Jesuits 
alone  can  be  considered  in  a  certain  light  as  the  triumph  of  humanity,” 
while  others,  like  one  of  the  Jesuits’  more  articulate  enemies,  called  it 
el  iifiperlo  de  h  escl^iritnd,  and  some  recent  writers  have  referred  to 
“the  communism  of  the  missions.”  Whatever  it  was,  it  is  certain 
that  this  long  rule  influenced  the  Guarani-Paraguayan. 

The  most  significant  event  during  this  long  period,  apart  from 
wars  against  wild  Indians  and  difficulties  with  governors  and  bishops, 
was  the  Rebellion  of  the  Comxmeros  in  1721  which,  led  by  Don  Jose 
de  Anteipiera  y  ('astro,  was  considered  by  many  as  the  first  flickering 
of  the  flame  of  freedom  culminating  in  the  wars  of  independence 
which  liberated  all  Spanish  South  America  from  the  mother  country. 
But  Antequera,  after  having  resisted  more  than  ten  years  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  the  viceroy  and  the  (’omj)any  of  Jesus,  failed  and  met 
his  end  on  the  scaffold  in  Lima. 

It  remained  to  (laspar  Rodriguez  de  Francia,  called  El  Supremo, 
to  make  a  free  nation  of  this  part  of  Spain’s  possessions.  Francia 
was  bent  on  making  his  country  self-sufficient,  and  on  constructing 
national  unity  on  the  basis  of  the  (iuarani  civilization.  In  his  desire 
to  make  a  modern  town  of  the  colonial  settlement  that  was  his 
capital  he  changed  the  whole  face  of  Asuncidn.  First  he  made  his 
plan  of  rectangular  blocks  and  then  razed  any  edifice,  large  or  small, 
government  or  private,  that  protruded  on  his  newly  planned  streets. 
It  is  to  him  that  the  Asuncidn  of  today  owes  the  convenience  of  its 
modem  urban  form. 

Two  dictators  followed  him,  the  Ldjiez,  father  and  son.  The 
son,  the  famous  Marshal  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  was  also  ambitious 
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Phnt<tcrMph  hy  Krliecra  G.  Smaltl. 


PATIO  OK  AN  ASUNCION  HOTEL. 


Wide  isalleries,  luxuriant  trnpiral  vegetation  anil  gay  flowers  give  this  hotel  a  sjiecial  charm. 


NEAR  THE  MARKET.  ASUNCI6n. 


Tile  (xiiitilry  women,  dra|ieil  in  hliu-k  shawLs,  ride  on  little  donkeys  to  bring  llieir  wturs  to  city  housewives. 
i*iiii»;t  :!7— Hull.  UJ - :j 


T  H  K  P  A  X  A  M  K  K  1  C  A  X  I’  X  I  O  X 


SOME  MOTIFS  I  SEI)  IX  XAN’DI  Ti  LACE. 


This  iHce,  for  which  ParH^iiHy  is  famous,  is  made  with  nee<lle  and  thread  on  a  cloth  titthtly  stretched  on  a 
square  emliroiilery  frame.  The  w  hole  jiiece  and  the  major  iiarts  of  the  desiitn  are  outline<l.  and  the  lace- 
maker  fills  in  each  unit  freehan<l.  usinu  one  t>f  the  many  fimires  which  all  workers  know.  The  motifs  are 
stylized  from  liK-al  flora  and  fauna:  the  four  shown  here  represent  a  iiarrot's  l>eak,  an  ihis,  a  scorpion  and  a 
t  urt  le.  W  hen  t  he  latv  is  finishe*!  t  he  clot  h  is  cut  away. 


for  Asuncion.  Under  liis  coinniHiid  the  (lovcrnincnt  House,  the 
liasiliea,  the  opera  liouse,  the  railway  and  station  were  befiun.  Ffis 
work  was  cut  sliort  hv  the  War  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Little  profjress 
could  he  made  by  the  exhausted  nation,  most  of  whose  men  had  die<l 
the  death  of  warriors. 

There  are  few  capitals  in  the  world  as  little  visited  and  still  as 
charmin*;  as  Asimeidn  del  I’arajruay.  The  streets  are  not  all  as¬ 
phalted,  hut  they  are  pretty  with  oranjre  trees  and  hrijiht  plants  and 
vines  overhanjrinjr  garden  fences  and  with  jiicturesfjue  passers-by. 
Over  the  large  cobblestones  oxcarts  carry  loads  of  yerba  mate,  corn, 
and  cotton  alongside  of  swift-moving  streamlined  American  cars. 
The  native  (Juarani  women,  who  are  the  small  traflespeople  of  the 
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country,  ride  on  their  firay  donkeys  to  brinji  oranges,  chickens,  pine¬ 
apples,  and  niandioca  to  the  market.  They  are  usually  dressed  in 
long  full  dresses  resembling  the  old  costumes  and  wear  flowing  black 
scarves  over  their  heads. 

The  foreigners  and  tourists  who  go  to  Asuncion  have  only  one 
question,  and  that  is  where  they  can  get  some  of  the  famous  nanduti 
or  spiderweb  lace  which  the  Paraguayan  women  make.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  no  equal  to  it  in  the  whole  world.  The  most  wonderful 
sight,  however,  in  spring — August,  Sejitemher  and  October — are  the 
beautiful  lapacho  trees  in  full  flower.  Try  to  imagine  flowering  cherry 
trees  as  tall  as  oaks,  covered  with  pink  flowers  so  that  you  see  neither 
branches  nor  leaves!  And  not  only  pink  lapavhoK  are  in  evidence 
but  also  trees  with  purple  and  yellow  blossoms.  And  of  course  the 
flaming  poinsettia  adds  to  the  picture. 

Weeks  before  the  date  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  celebra¬ 
tion,  this  picturesque  city  was  all  excitement.  By  order  of  the 
Oovernment  all  the  housefronts  in  the  center  of  the  city  were  painted, 
and  soon  white  and  fresh  pastel  colors,  green,  pink,  and  light  blue, 
greeted  the  passer-by.  Also  work  on  the  basilica  begun  by  Lopez 
was  recommenced  and  the  houses  which  surrounded  this  imposing 
building  were  torn  down  so  that  the  view  of  it  might  be  unobstructed. 
.\nd  before  the  great  day  the  basilica  was  finished  and  the  remains 
of  Lopez  placed  in  the  crypt  while  sailors  of  the  Paraguayan  navy 
in  their  tight  blue  uniforms  stood  at  guard. 

Parades,  speeches,  dinners  and  congratulations  reminded  one 
amply  that  Asuncion  was  four  hundred  years  old. 
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THE  CULTURAL  BUREAU  OF  SAO  PAULO 


MARIO  DE  ANDRADE 

Director,  Cultural  Bureau  of  Sdo  Paulo,  Brazil 

XlIE  Cultural  Bureau  of  Sao  Paulo  (a  city  of  1,060,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  according:  to  the  census  of  1934)  was  established  in  1935  to 
coordinate  the  cultural  activities  of  the  municipality.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  new  organization  is  that  it  is  working  outside  the 
school  system.  The  Cultural  Bureau  makes  possible  a  lasting, 
permanent  approach  to  culture  and  immediate  results  have  been 
obtained,  chiefly  in  the  arts,  in  physical  culture,  and  in  scientific 
research  in  social  problems. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  the  Cultural  Bureau  has 
recommended  the  erection  of  several  buildings  for  cultural  purposes, 
which  hav^  already  begun  to  take  shape.  Among  those  at  present 
under  construction  are  a  new  municipal  library,  with  a  capacity  of 
2,000,000  volumes,  a  municipal  stadium  for  athletic  meets,  a  Salon  of 
Fine  Arts  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  a  municipal  restaurant, 
where  the  national  dishes  of  Brazil,  which  are  original  and  delicious, 
will  be  featured. 

Among  tbe  projects  still  being  studied  but  whose  construction  should 
be  begun  soon,  is  a  building  with  a  large  auditorium  for  symphonic 
concerts,  a  smaller  one  for  chamber  music,  and  rooms  to  be  used  as 
headquarters  for  such  scientific  and  literary  societies  as  the  Institute 
of  History  and  Geography,  the  Society  of  Ethnography  and  Folklore, 
and  the  Sao  Paulo  Academy  of  Letters. 

In  the  realm  of  music  the  Cultural  Bureau  supports  a  symphony 
orchestra,  a  (juartet,  a  trio,  several  choruses,  and  a  group  of  eight 
madrigal  singers.  With  these  groups,  which  make  it  possible  to  per¬ 
form  any  kind  of  musical  composition,  the  bureau  has  given  free  public 
concerts  (twenty-four  in  1937),  as  well  as  educational  programs  in  the 
university,  in  the  schools,  and  in  workers’  districts  of  the  city,  and 
concerts  in  connection  with  social  welfare  work  in  hospitals  and 
prisons. 

The  bureau  is  giving  special  attention  to  activities  for  workers. 
In  addition  to  children’s  libraries,  playgrounds  have  been  established 
in  workers’  districts;  besides  the  three  already  in  operation,  three  are 
under  construction,  and  eight  more  are  planned,  with  medical  and 
dental  attention,  and  a  daily  meal  furnished  free  of  charge  to  the 
children.  Each  playground  has  teachers  of  physical  education  and 
the  arts,  as  well  as  health  instructors  who,  besides  being  on  duty  in 
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TWO  VIEWS  OK  SAO  PACU). 


A  thriving  and  busy  city  of  inorr  than  a  million  inhabitants,  Sao  Paulo  is  the  industrial  center  of  Brazil, 
The  unique  niunici|>al  ('ulture  Bureau  is  working  actively  in  many  ways  to  foster  libraries,  concerts,  and 
physical  recreation  and  to  preserve  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  iieople  in  folk  music  and  archives. 


ox  A  SAO  PACl.O  l*l-AV(IKOl  NU. 

Playgrounds  in  Brazil's  second  city  are  under 
thesupervisionoftheCultural  Bureau.  Their 
activities  are  many.  The  children  who  attend 
in  the  daytime  are  given  their  lunch  and  super¬ 
vised  in  their  play.  Doctors  and  dentists  look 
after  their  physical  condition.  In  the  evening 
the  playgrounds  are  useil  as  social  centers  for 
groups  of  young  jieople. 


SOME  PKAYOUOI  ND  ACTIVITIE 


Above:  A  little  girl  finds  a  new  world  through 
the  library.  Center:  Voting  for  the  children’s 
playground  officers  is  conducted  with  due 
formality.  Below: Twochildren haveamerry 
Christmas. 


CouriMy  of  Cultural  Bureau. 
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THK  Cl’KTrUAI-  Hl'UKAI'  OF  SA(»  I'AI  1.0 

tl»e  playgrounds,  visit  workers’  homes  to  give  health  instruction. 
Kvening  clubs  for  young  people  from  12  to  16  years  have  also  been 
organized,  to  provide  leisure  activities  centering  about  physical  culture 
and  instruction  in  the  arts.  Automobiles  have  been  littevl  up  as 
circulating  libraries,  and  plans  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of 
a  free  public  swimming  |)ool  and  athletic  field,  with  physical  training 
classes  and  medical  attention,  in  each  of  the  workei-s’  districts.  But 
the  chief  |)roject  of  this  kind  is  the  establishment  of  “Houses  of  ('ul- 
ture,”  |)lanned  to  give  cultural  instruction  to  workei-s.  Each  of  these 
houses  will  contain  a  library  for  adults,  where  advice  on  vocational 
training  will  be  given;  a  children’s  library;  an  auditorium  for  theatri¬ 
cal  productions,  concerts,  lectures,  educational  motion  pictures,  and 
dances;  a  workers’  club,  with  games,  choruses,  and,  on  the  roof  of  the 
building,  classes  in  physical  education  and  gymnastic  ilancing.  The 
lirst  House  of  Culture  should  he  in  operation  in  HKi8. 

The  ('ultural  Bureau  has  also  devoted  itself  to  scientific  research 
in  history,  ethnography,  and  folklore.  It  is  preserving,  translating, 
and  publishing  all  of  the  remarkable  historical  archives  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  many  hitherto  unpublished  documents  obtained  by  the 
purchase  of  large  private  libraries  for  the  municipal  library.  Ethnog¬ 
raphy  and  folklore  are  being  studied  especially  by  the  section  in 
charge  of  ])honograph  records  and  films  of  scientific  value.  In  its 
two  years  of  existence,  the  phonograph  records  section  has  obtained 
a  series  of  documents  uni(pie  in  Brazil,  with  jdionetic  studies  on 
regional  prommciation  throughout  the  country,  recordings  of  popular 
songs,  and  motion  pictures  of  popular  dances  and  Amerindian  customs. 

Lastly,  among  the  important  |)rojects  of  the  Cultural  Bureau  is 
research  on  social  matters.  Studies  have  already  been  made  (»n  the 
(piestion  of  public  and  private  social  welfare  in  the  city;  on  the 
distribution  of  population  by  nationality  and  types  of  occupation, 
taking  as  unit  for  research  the  city  block;  on  the  cost  of  living  for 
workers;  on  city  trallic;  and  on  price  indices. 

To  present  the  results  of  its  own  investigations  and  of  individual 
scientific  studies,  the  C’ultural  Bureau  issues,  in  addition  to  special 
publications  a  monthly  magazine,  the  lieristd  do  Arquh'o,  which 
today  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important  pid)lications  in  the  country. 

Moreover,  although  the  ('ultural  Bureau  has  been  in  e.xistence  but 
a  short  time,  it  has  become  known  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Brazil. 
Professor  Samuel  Lowrie,  of  the  Cniversity  of  Texas  and  the  School 
of  Sociology  of  Sao  Paulo,  has  said  of  it  that,  in  the  organization  of 
permanent  social  research  and  in  the  scientific  activities  of  its  phono¬ 
graph  records  section,  the  ('ultural  Bureau  “seems  to  he  new  and 
unique.” 
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TWENTY'FIVE  YEARS  OF 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  URUGUAY 

JOSE  PEREIRA  RODRIGUEZ 

Inspector  of  Secondary  Education 

In  1912,  through  tho  elforts  of  Sehor  liatllo  y  Ordohoz  and  Dr. 
Juan  Blongio  Rocca,  Minister  of  Education,  a  new  and  important 
impetus  was  given  in  I'ruguay  to  secondary  education.  Eighteen 
secondary  schools,  to  he  established  in  all  the  Departmental  capitals 
having  a  sufficient  school  population,  were  created  by  a  special  law. 
At  that  time  there  was  hut  one  public  secondary  school  in  the  whole 
Republic,  an  institution  connected  with  the  University  of  Monte¬ 
video,  and  only  a  few  private  institutes,  including  the  Instituto 
Politecnico  of  Salto,  founded  in  1873. 

Montevideo  now  has  eight  public  coeducational  secondary  schools — 
six  with  day  and  two  with  night  classes,  founded  in  1920 — as  well  as 
the  “Women’s  University”,  an  institution  with  1,500  students. 
Furthermore,  the  Alfredo  Vazquez  Acevedo  Institute,  the  school  for 
girls,  and  the  evening  school  offer  fifth  and  sixth  year  university 
|)r(*paratory  courses. 

There  are  also  in  Montevideo  sixteen  private  institutions  approved 
by  the  Government  which  have  the  same  standing  as  public  secondary 
schools. 

After  Montevideo  and  the  Departmental  capitals  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for,  other  high  schools,  including  three  approved  private  schools, 
were  established  in  cities  having  a  large  school  population. 

In  193()  Montevideo  had  7,000  students  enrolled  in  secondary 
schools,  besides  more  than  2,000  taking  preparatory  courses.  The 
enrollment  in  the  rest  of  Uruguay  was  over  (),00().  About  500  addi¬ 
tional  students  are  availing  themselves  of  the  preparatory  courses 
offered  in  Salto,  Paysandu,  and  Mercedes. 

II 

'Fhe  secondary  school  systjun  has  h(*en  gradually  improved.  The 
original  law  of  January  5,  ltH2,  provided  for  regular  inspection, 
hut  this  part  of  the  act  was  indifferently  observed  until  the  new  and 
competent  Inspection  Bureau  for  S<‘condary  Education  began  to 
function  in  1930.  Small  groups  of  untrained  inspectors,  who  were 
lacking  in  centralized  oiganization  and  uniform  methods  and  failed 
to  apply  educaitional  princijiles,  were  then  replaced  by  a  corps  of 
inspectors  with  long  expauience  as  high  school  principals  or  teachers. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  U  H  U  G  U  A  Y 


MONUMENT  TO  JOSE  PEDRO  VARELA,  MONTEVIDEO. 


Uruguayan  writer  and  eduealor.  In  IWiK  he  visited  the  United  States  where  he  met  Horace  Mann  and 
Sarmiento.  He  was  ins|)ired  on  returning  to  his  native  land  to  devote  himself  to  reforming  ths  system 
of  public  education.  In  187fi  he  became  Director  General  of  Public  Instruction. 


Tlie  progressive  measures  taken  by  pubiie  and  recognized  private 
higli  scliools  have  had  a  definite  influence  througbout  the  Kepiiblic. 
The  extension  of  education,  on  a  tlemocratic  basis,  has  been  most 
effective.  The  student  body — 1,100  in  1912 — numbered  15,000  by 
1936,  the  enrollment  showing  a  steady  increase  from  year  to  year, 
larger  proportionately  than  the  rise  in  population,  from  1,400,000  to 
2,100,000.  This  can  be  explained  by  tlie  fact  that  the  high  schools, 
as  legally  constituted,  are  cultural  centers,  both  a  continuation  of 
primary  education  and  a  prejiaration  for  more  advanced  studies. 
Moreover,  public  secondary  education  is  completely  free;  a  law  of 
January  18,  1916,  exempted  all  students  from  matriculation  and 
examination  fees,  and  a  later  ilecree  provided  for  loans  of  textbooks. 

The  greater  secondary  school  enrollment  brought  about  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  from  a  bare  100  to 
over  1,200.  More  than  2,000,000  pesos  in  the  national  budget  are 
allotted  annually  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  administrators. 

Ill 

From  1912  on,  every  Minister  of  Education  and  every  Dean  of 
Secondary  aiul  Preparatory  Education  tried,  without  success,  to 
modify  or  make  fundamental  changes  in  the  existing  courses  of  study 
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and  in  educational  administration.  Eaoli  attempt,  however,  was 
attacked  by  university  and  political  factions.  Nobody  was  satisfied, 
tboufrb  all,  privately,  <lesired  a  radical  change. 

At  a  memorable  session  held  by  the  Committee  for  Improving 
S<*condaiy  Education  duly  10-17,  1922,  Dr.  Carlos  Vaz  Ferreira 
presented  a  verbal  report,  and  with  impressive  and  irrefutable  argu¬ 
ments  called  for  a  change  from  “the  horrible  confusion  which  we  have 
at  present”,  referring  to  the  1912  and  1917  coui’ses  of  study.  Yet  a 
long  interval  followed  with  minor  changes  in  administration  only, 
rather  than  in  educational  practice. 

In  1932  a  new  plan,  prepared  under  Dean  Jose  Pedro  Segimdo,  was 
launched  and  put  into  operation.  But  its  benefits  could  not  be  fully 
realized,  for  the  measure,  directed  toward  definite  cultural  aims,  was 
subjected  to  later  modifications  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment. 

The  constitutional  organization  of  the  Republic  was  radically 
changed  by  the  political  events  of  March  31,  1933.  The  new  Minister 
of  k^ducation.  Dr.  Horacio  Abadie  Santos,  was  a  former  member  of  the 
Council  for  Secondary  and  Preparatory  Education.  Dr.  Abadie 
Santos,  in  the  face  of  jiolitical  and  university  ojiposition,  secured  the 
enactment  of  a  law  of  March  2,  1934,  which  reorganized  the  Cniversity 
on  a  basis  of  autonomy  for  the  first  time  in  its  85  years  of  exist¬ 
ence.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Martin  R.  Etchegoyen  (now  Minister  of  Public  Works)  then 
became  Minister  of  Education;  he  was  a  devoted  secondary  school 
teacher,  a  Cniversity  authority  of  established  reputation,  and  a 
conscientious  worker  in  the  field  of  education.  It  was  inevitable  that 
Dr.  Etchegoyen  should  openly  proclaim  his  intention  of  reforming 
secondarx"  education.  The  Minister  began  by  seeking  expert  advice 
and  reiiuesting  the  cooperation  of  all  teachers  whose  ability  and 
experience  would  be  of  v'alue.  Political  feeling  still  ran  high,  and 
ediicational  reform  suffered  in  conserpience.  Finally  the  advisory 
committees,  after  lengthy  meetings  and  deliberations,  reported  to  the 
Minister,  who  prt*sented  a  bill  emlardying  their  conclusions  to  Con¬ 
gress.  The  measure  was  hotly  attacked  and  as  ardently  defended. 
The  controversy  took  on  a  political  tone,  hut  finally,  on  December  9, 
1935,  the  law  was  jjassed.  On  the  llth  it  was  signed  by  President 
Terra  in  the  j)resence  of  both  houses,  and  on  the  15th  the  regulations 
for  its  immediate  enforcement  were  approved. 

The  present  law  comjdetely  reforms  secondary  education,  both  iti 
administration  and  in  educational  practices,  as  described  below. 

IV 

The  Section  of  Secondary  and  Cniversity  l’re|)aratory  Education, 
formerly  a  part  of  the  Cniversity,  has  been  made  an  independent 
body  known  as  “Secondary  Education.” 
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The  administration  of  this  new  entitj  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
National  Council  for  Secondary  Education,  which  is  composed  of  the 
following:  one  representative  of  the  Central  Cniversity  Council 
(which  has  chaige  of  higher  education);  one  representative  of  the 
National  Council  of  Primary  and  Normal  Education;  one  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Superior  C'ouncil  of  Industrial  Education;  and  three  mem- 
hei’s,  elected  by  direct,  comj)ulsory,  secret  ballot  by  the  high  school 
instructors  throughout  the  country. 

The  presiding  oHicer  of  the  National  Council  for  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  is  a  Director  (lenend — who  also  acts  as  Cliief  of  the  Secondary 
Education  Administration — nominated  by  the  Council  and  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 


ONE  OF  THE  PrHI.IC  SECO.NUAKY  SCHOOLS  IN  .MONTEVIOEO. 


Modern  secondary  education  in  I'ruKiiay  lia-s  recently  celel)rated  its  twenty-fiftli  anniversary,  llefornis 
to  the  course  of  study  have  made  it  increasinply  useful  to  a  larye  minil)er  of  students  who  do  not  enter 
the  university. 

The  Director  (leneral  anti  all  members  of  the  Council  hold  ollice 
for  four  years  and  may  he  reelectetl  only  once. 

The  law  now  in  force  entrusted  to  the  National  ('ouncil  for  Sec¬ 
ondary  F^ducation  two  tasks,  to  be  completed  within  a  year  after  it 
started  functioning:  to  draft  a  new  curricHlum,  and  to  submit  a 
Teachers’  Statute  to  the  Ministry  i>f  Eilucation,  for  approval  by 
(’ongress. 

The  ('ouncil  fulfilled  these  obligations  in  exemplary  fashion;  the 
new  curriculum  is  now  in  force,  and  a  hill  containing  the  Teachei’s’ 
Statute  has  been  suhmitttHl  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Social 
Welfare  for  consideration. 

Just  what  should  secondary  education  include  to  meet  present  day 
demands  and  social  and  geographic  conditions  in  Uruguay? 


T  H  E  PAX  A  M  E  H  I  C  A  X  V  X  1  ()  X 


The  Director  (leiieral  of  Secondary  Education,  Professor  Eduardo 
de  Salterain  Herrera,  decided  that  before  taking  action  he  should 
liave  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  of  the  views  of  two  groups: 
the  teachers  as  a  whole,  and  the  First  National  Congress  of  High 
School  Principals.  Accordingly,  he  consulted  both,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  National  Council  for  Secondary  E<lucation. 

The  teachers  voted  almost  unanimously  for  immediate  changes. 

The  First  National  Congress  of  High  School  Principals,  which  met 
in  July  193G,  laid  down  certain  fundamental  principles.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  approved  a  statement  presented  by  the  author  of  this 
article  on  the  purposes  of  secotulary  education.  A  categorical  defi¬ 
nition  of  that  branch  of  education  had  been  needed  since  1912. 
According  to  this  statement,  “secondary  education  aims  at  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  mental  and  physical  development  of  the  adolescent,  helping 
him  to  find  his  place  in  the  social  and  geographic  environment  in 
which  he  is  to  live,  guiding  him  in  his  choice  of  a  vocation,  and  in¬ 
stilling  in  him  an  appreciation  of  learning  and  an  understanding  of 
ethical  princijdes.” 

Other  important  resolutions  approved  by  that  congress  dealt  with 
general  trends  in  education,  promotions  without  e.xamination,  the 
curriculum,  etc. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  National  Council  for  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  after  arduous  sessions,  ai)proved  the  new  course  of  study, 
which  went  into  effect  last  April. 

The  salient  features  of  this  course  have  been  outlined  in  the  Anales 
de  la  lunsemuza  Secundaria,  a  new  official  publication,  as  follows: 

1.  The  curriculum  has  been  graded  to  conform  to:  the  mental  age 
of  the  stiident;  the  primary  instruction  he  has  already  received;  the 
e.xtent  and  thoroughness  of  his  knowledge;  and  the  number  of  hours 
he  should  spend  in  school. 

2.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  correlate  the  tlifferent  subjects  and  to 
arrange  them  so  that  each  year’s  courses  may  be  as  unified  as  possible. 

3.  Ethics,  physical  education,  and  choral  singing  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  first  three  years. 

4.  The  main  idea  behind  the  course  of  study  has  been  that  of  a 
modern  humanism,  with  a  proportionate  allowance  of  time  for  courses 
in  science,  philosophy  and  letters,  and  civics. 

5.  Different  courses  of  study  for  boys  and  girls  have  been  planned. 
The  differences  will  be  more  marked,  however,  as  the  content  of 
certain  courses,  such  us  natural  history,  hygiene,  civics,  and  general 
law,  is  worked  out.  A  special  course  in  domestic  science  and  child 
care  has  been  planned  for  girls  in  the  fifth  year. 

<).  In  the  sixth  and  last  year,  the  curriculum  has  been  divided  into 
two  courses:  that  for  the  student  preparing  to  take  professional 
studies,  and  that  for  the  student  who  desires  training  to  fit  him  for 
commerce  or  industry. 
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Students  should  bepn  their  secondiiry  education  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  either  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  previous  studies 
or  after  passing  an  entrance  examination.  The  subjects  studied 
during  the  first  five  years  are  as  follows:  Spanish,  mathematics, 
geography,  elementary  science,  drawing,  ethics  and  social  sciences, 
choral  singing,  physical  education,  history,  philosophy,  civics,  law, 
art  appreciation,  industrial  arts,  French,  English,  biology,  hygiene, 
child  care,  and  domestic  science.  The  course  of  study  has  been  so 
arranged  that  the  student  spends  an  average  of  28  hours  a  week  on 
these  courses,  including  recreation,  ethics,  choral  singing,  and  physical 
education. 

The  sixth-year  pre-professional  or  pre-technical  courses  consist  of 
a  central  general  course  of  14  hours  a  week,  comprising  the  history  of 
philosophy  and  science,  literature  (the  development  of  literature  from 
romanticism  to  the  present),  history  (great  social  problems  of  the 
present  tlay),  and  science  (a  study  of  contemporary  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge);  and  of  specialized  courses,  11  hours  additional,  including  the 
general  divisions:  law  and  the  profession  of  notary  public;  engineering 
and  surveying;  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  science  and  pharmacy; 
architecture;  agronomy,  economics,  and  industrial  chemistrx';  and 
trades. 

The  traditional  university-preparatory  course,  which,  for  many 
reasons,  tended  to  be  merely  a  stepping  stone  to  the  university  and 
was  restricted  to  a  chosen  few,  has  thus  been  replaced  by  a  demo¬ 
cratic  system  of  secondary  education  which  is  intended  to  benefit  a 
larger  number  and  is  continually  widening  its  scope. 

Besides  the  administrative  and  educational  changes  just  summa¬ 
rized  a  vast  building  program  has  been  begun,  at  the  instigation  of 
Don  Victor  Haedo,  Minister  of  Education  and  Social  Welfare.  By 
the  end  of  1937  nine  new  schools  will  be  completed  in  as  many  cities. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  l^ruguayan  secondary  education. 
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THREE  BRAZIMANS  END  A  MOTOR  TRIP  OF  l.MKX)  MILES. 


Thrw  Brazilmn  hiKhway  fiiiiiiirers.  who  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  April  Ifi.  19'Js.  to  traverse  the  route  of  the  Pan  American  Hiithway.  tsiinpleleil  their  palhllndinc  expeilition  on 
ttctober  2».  lt«7,  when  they  arrived  at  the  Pan  American  I'nion  in  Washington.  The  e.\|ieditinn  is  comimsed  of  I.«nnidas  Borges  de  Oliveira,  (smimander:  Francisco  Loiter 
de  la  ('rui.  observer,  and  Mario  Fava.  mechanic.  In  their  diflicult  trip  of  l.'i.OtKt  miles  the  party  traversed  the  territory  of  14  countries,  crossing  deserts.  Jungle,  and  the  .\ndes. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  Pan  .\merinin  I'nion  they  were  formally  welcomed  by  the  Director  Oeneral  and  other  officials. 

In  the  photograph  are  seen,  reading  from  right  to  left:  I^eonidas  Borges  de  Oliveira;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  Oeneral  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion;  Dr  Pedro  de  .\lba.  .\.ssislanl 
Director;  S.  W  While,  attorney  ami  inier|>reter  for  the  parly  in  the  I'niled  Stales;  Mario  Fava;  and  Franci.s(S)  Ld|>ez  de  In  Cruz 


THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY  IN  PERU* 

MANUEL  MONTERO  BERNALE8 

Tw  ENTY-FIVE  years  afjo,  Peruvian  citizens  wore  imported  cot¬ 
ton  goods  and  their  other  cotton  needs  were  met  hy  imported  fabrics. 
Today  cotton  cloth  of  all  kinds  is  manufactured  in  Peruvian  mills, 
and  imports  have  been  greatly  reduced.  Most  of  the  cotton  mills 
are  near  Lima,  hut  there  are  some  others  in  Cuzco,  Are<juipa,  Piura, 
and  lea. 

This  progress  in  the  textile  industry,  which  is  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  of  Peru,  has  been  made  po.ssihle  by  the  cultivation 
of  a  superior  grade  of  cotton  within  the  country. 

.Ml  along  the  coast  from  Piura  to  Tacna  thousands  of  laborers  are 
l)atiently  at  work  practically  all  the  year  around  tilling  the  soil, 
planting  seed,  tending  the  plants,  and  finally  harvesting  the  crop. 
(\)tton  does  not  mature  at  the  same  season  in  all  the  coastal  valleys. 
In  Piura,  for  instance,  it  is  gathered  from  July  to  Xovember,  while  in 
the  small  valleys  watered  hy  the  Santa,  Xepena,  and  C’asma  Rivers 
it  is  gathered  from  March  to  June.  In  the  central  cotton  zone,  from 
Supe  to  Xazca,  the  season  lasts  from  April  to  September. 

During  the  cotton  harvesting  season,  the  labor  supply  of  the  coast 
is  insufficient,  and  so  from  the  highlands  women  come  down  the  narrow 
winding  roads  that  follow  the  valleys,  to  help  with  the  harvest.  The 
sacks  of  cotton  are  sent  in  trucks  to  the  ginning  plants,  where  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers  perform  the  first  operation  in  the  industrial 
transformation  of  the  fiber.  The  hales  are  tied  up,  samples  are  taken, 
the  cotton  is  classified  and  sold,  then  loaded  onto  trucks  and  fnnght 
cars  and  shipped  to  the  coast  for  exjxu’t.  Thousands  of  port  workers 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  cotton  loading  for  their  daily  hrea<l. 
Small  provincial  merchants  buy  their  cotton,  still  unpicked,  directly 
from  the  yanaconas  or  tenant  farmers,  while  important  firms,  many 
of  them  internationally  known,  buy  in  Lima  from  large-scale  i)lantei-s, 
through  brokers.  Cotton  is  shi|)|)cd  to  foreigii  markets  from  all 
ports  in  I’eru. 

Oil,  linters,  and  cakes  are  obtained,  from  cottonseed.  In  recent 
years,  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  edible  fats  from  the  oil  has  become 
an  important  industry. 


'  Kriim  Turinno,  l.iiii:i,  IVrii,  June  IIKIT. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


The  picture  just  sketched  depicts  the  leading  industry  of  Peru,  not 
only  because  of  its  importance  but  because  of  the  variety  of  national 
interests  it  represents. 

No  other  industry  in  the  country  is  as  heavily  taxed  as  is  cotton. 
In  proportion  to  his  profits,  the  cotton  grower  pays  higher  taxes  than 
all  other  classes  of  merchants  or  manufacturers.  The  national  income 
derived  from  all  other  sources — taxes  on  wages  and  salaries,  on  inter¬ 
est  from  stocks  and  bonds,  and  on  professional  incomes — is  not  as 
great.  This  fact  has  been  proven,  with  incontrovertible  statistics, 
by  the  National  Agrarian  Association.  The  National  Treasury,  it  is 
true,  does  provide  guano  and  other  fertilizers  at  relatively  low  prices 
for  farmers  and,  consequently,  for  cotton  growers. 

The  predominating  influence  of  cotton  in  national  prosperity  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  constitutes  the  foremost  industry  of 
Peru.  It  has  been  developed  by  Peruvian  capital,  so  that  the  profits 
remain  in  the  country  and  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  Republic, 
through  various  channels.  For  this  reason  profitable  prices  for  cot¬ 
ton  mean  general  prosperity.  Profitable  prices  for  the  extractive 
industries  do  not  have  the  same  effect,  for  they  have  been  developed 
largely  by  foreign  capital  and  the  profits  consequently  go  out  of  the 
country. 

Cotton  is  within  reach  of  even  the  most  modest  planter.  That  is 
why  it  is  the  most  widely  distributed  crop  grown  in  the  country.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  small-scale  planters, 
who  either  own  or  rent  small  plots  of  land,  or  are  yanaconas  or  share 
croppers.  To  the  man  without  capital,  cotton  offers  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  any  other  industry.  There  are  many  instances  of 
simple  laborers  who  started  as  hired  men  and  became  first  tenant 
farmers  and  finally  lessees  or  owners  of  extensive  properties. 

Cotton  alone  employs  the  lai^est  number  of  workers  in  Peru. 
According  to  the  Statistical  Bureau,  in  1931,  41,490  were  engaged  in 
cotton  growing;  32,433  in  rice;  24,646  in  sugar;  35,210  in  wheat; 
and  16,209  in  mining.  The  figures  given  for  cotton  include  only  the 
permanent  workers,  not  those  who  come  down  from  the  mountains 
every  year  at  the  harvesting  season,  nor  the  army  of  workers  who 
find  employment  of  one  sort  or  another  indirectly  connected  with  the 
crop.  Were  such  included,  the  figures  would  easily  exceed  100,000. 
.4t  present,  according  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  there  are  107,000  laborers  employed  in  cotton  produc¬ 
tion — to  say  nothing  of  thousands  of  others  indirectly  gaining  all  or 
part  of  their  livelihood  from  the  industry. 

Since  cotton  is  for  these  reasons  the  most  national  of  Peruvian 
industries;  since  it  is  the  most  ■widespread;  since  it  gives  employment 
to  the  greatest  number  of  citizens;  and  since  it  pays  the  heaviest  taxes 
in  proportion  to  profits,  it  is  logical  that  its  well-being  should  react 
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A  PERUVIAN  COTTON  FIELD. 


This  flourishinR  fleld  of  cotton  shows  the  main  source  of  Peruvian  wealth.  Cotton  growing;,  spinning, 
and  weaving  occupy  more  workers  than  any  other  industry  in  the  Republic. 


rapidly  on  the  whole  national  economy.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton 
is  instantly  reflected  in  the  rising  exchange  value  of  currency,  just  as  a 
violent  drop  at  once  lowers  the  exchange,  regardless  of  other  factors 
involved. 

The  economic,  commercial,  and  industrial  history  of  the  last  25 
years  shows  that  invariably  periods  of  high  cotton  prices,  regardless 
of  those  for  other  industries,  have  always  paralleled  periods  of  in¬ 
creased  public  revenues,  provided  that  other  taxes  were  correspond¬ 
ingly  high,  general  commercial  prosperity  great,  personal  property 
and  real  estate  quotations  high,  and  labor  well  off.  Just  such  condi¬ 
tions  prevailed  from  1916  to  1920,  from  1922  to  1924,  and  from  1927 
to  1929.  Even  today,  when  other  exports,  such  as  sugar,  do  not 
command  high  prices,  the  mere  fact  that  cotton  quotations,  though 
not  high,  bring  an  adequate  return,  has  led  to  the  prosperity  that  is 
generally  acknowledged.  This  does  not  mean  that  cotton  alone  has 
been  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Peru  was  among  the  first  American 
Republics  to  recover  from  the  depression,  but  it  does  mean  that 
cotton  has  played  the  chief  part  in  bringing  about  these  favorable 
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circumstances.  An  e(jually  important  factor,  of  course,  has  been  the 
settled  conditions  within  the  Republic  as  well  as  peace  abroad,  withoiit 
which  no  industry  could  have  prospered. 

The  e.xistence  of  cotton  in  Peru  dates  from  the  earliest  times.  Just 
as  in  Ejrypt  cotton  textiles  datingc  from  2,000  B.  C.  have  been  found 
in  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs,  so  in  Peru  garments  of  rare  designs  and 
colors,  made  of  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  are  continually  being 
found  in  the  Inca  burying  grounds.  The  plant  appears  to  be  native 
to  both  India  (whence  it  was  introduced  into  Egypt  and  Babylon) 
and  America.  Hermin  Cortes  sent  samples  of  cotton  seed  to  Spain, 
while  Columbus  showed  specimens  of  the  plant  to  their  Catholic 
Majesties.  During  the  viceregal  period,  Spanish  authorities  took 
various  measures  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Excellent 
cloth  was  made  in  Lambayetiue,  some  of  which  was  sent  to  Chile. 
After  national  independence  was  established  in  Peru,  production 
decreased.  But  about  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  and  the  consequent 
inability  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  mills,  cultivation  was  intensified  in  Peru  and  plantations  began 
to  increase  slowly  but  steadily. 

It  was  in  1918,  when  the  World  War  was  at  its  height,  that  large- 
scale  cultivation  was  begun.  The  belligerents,  especially  the  Allies, 
bought  the  whole  supply  at  soaring  ])rices.  It  was  a  case  of  double 
necessity:  clothing  for  10,000,000  soldiers  and  raw  material  for  ex¬ 
plosives  (for  which  cotton  is  essential).  The  peak  was  reached  in 
1920;  200  soles,  or  20  Peruvian  pounds,  per  quintal  (one  quintal 
equals  220  jKuinds)  for  Mitafifi  delivered  to  the  port,  loO  soles  for 
Tangiiis,  and  125  soles  for  Suave.  Though  war  prices  stimulated 
cotton  growing,  the  growers  did  not  profit  as  much  as  they  should 
have.  (Ireat  stocks  of  cotton  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
post  war  depression  of  1920-21,  and  this  surplus  had  to  be  disposed 
of  at  a  great  sacrifice.  To  cite  one  instance,  a  producer  shipped  to 
Liverpool  an  entire  crop  value<l  at  over  1,000,000  soles  and  received 
a  net  profit  of  14  shillings.  This  may  seem  very  odd,  but  it  was  quite 
possible.  In  the  first  place,  the  exporters’  expenses  were  very  high. 
Export  duties  were  progressive  and  e.xorbitant,  as  were  also  maritime 
freight  rates  and  insurance  charges.  At  the  same  time  the  selling 
price  had  fallen  extraordinarily.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
net  balance  in  this  case  amounted  to  a  mere  14  shillings.  But  there 
were  yet  worse  instances,  when  the  exporter  was  out  of  pocket  when 
it  came  to  .settling  his  accounts. 

During  the  last  25  years  cotton  has  repeatedly  proven  its  ability 
to  withstand  heavy  depressions.  First,  when  the  World  War  was 
declared  ancl  the  foreign  cotton  exchanges  were  closed  to  curb  the 
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panic  which  would  have  ensued,  and  reopened  only  to  register  a 
violent  drop  in  prices,  quotations  going  down  to  almost  fourpence  a 
pound;  again,  in  1920-21,  when  the  price  suddenly  dropped  to  approx¬ 
imately  10  percent  of  the  highest  quotations  of  1920;  and  finally  in 
1926,  when  the  United  States  produced  a  record  crop  of  18,000,000 
hales.  Nevertheless,  no  other  depression  cotton  has  weathered  was 
comparable  with  that  from  which  l*eru  is  now  emerging,  in  which 
prices  dropped  to  the  lowest  level  every  registered  in  commercial  his¬ 
tory:  3.10  pence  a  pound  in  1931,  or  1.5  pounds  sterling  a  quintal  in 
Peruvian  ports,  for  medium  quality  Tangiiis.  In  spite  of  the  recent 
rise  in  world  markets,  quotations  in  Peru  are  still  very  near  the  all- 
time  low.  If  the  sol  had  not  been  devalued,  Tangiiis  cotton,  now 
being  sold  at  45  to  65  soles,  according  to  quality,  would  fetch  only 
25  and  35  soles  a  quintal — less  than  the  present  cost  of  production. 

In  referring  to  the  present  depression,  the  part  played  by  the 
.Agricultural  Bank  of  Peru  in  keeping  cotton  production  from  being 
completely  abandoned  should  be  mentioned.  This  institution  was 
established  just  at  the  time  when  all  avenues  of  credit  were  closed  to 
an  industry  which  seemed  everywhere  to  he  unprofitable.  The 
.Agricultural  Bank  savetl  the  temporarily  distressing  situation  by 
granting  limited  credit,  and  fields  which  had  been  abandoned  in  1932 
for  lack  of  means  to  procure  the  barest  necessities  were  once  more 
brought  into  cultivation.  This  put  a  halt  to  unemployment,  which 
was  becoming  serious,  and  encouraged  more  scientific  methods.  In 
spite  of  low  prices,  last  year  a  record  cotton  crop  was  produced: 
87,246  tons,  or  1,896,701  quintals,  valued  at  99,339,764  soles,  not 
counting  the  price  brought  by  the  seed. 

In  1935  the  crop  was  ecpially  significant.  The  following  figures 
show  the  growth  of  the  industry  as  represented  by  the  exports  every 
ten  years: 


Tons 

1900 . . . .  7,000 

1910 . . . . . . . .  14.  100 

1920 . . . . .  34.  129 

1930 . - . . . -  .15,036 

1936 . - . . .  80,741 


The  following  countries  were  Peru’s  chief  cotton  purchasers  in  1936; 


Percenlagr 
of  total  tiftoTts 


Great  Britain.. . . 42.  80 

Germany . . . . . 29.  27 

.lapan _ _  _  1.5.30 

Belgium . .  3.31 

France . .  2.  41 


Percenlagi 
of  total  txparts 


Chile . - . .  2.29 

Holland . . .  1.68 

India _  1.  03 

Italy _ _  .98 

Other  countries _ , _  .  93 


It  should  be  noticed  that  in  1926  Great  Britain  absorbed  90  percent 
of  Peru’s  cotton  exports;  the  United  States,  7  percent;  and  Germany, 
1.5  percent.  In  the  following  years,  when  its  protective  tariff  shut 
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BALES  OF  COTTON  AT  A  PERUVIAN  PORT. 

Peru  ranks  seventh  in  the  list  of  rolton  iiroducing  countries.  The  crop  is  esfiecially  iiniwrtant  Itecause  of 
its  quality,  most  of  it  being  long  stafrie. 


out  the  I'liited  States  market,  Cieriiiany  rose  to  seeoiul  plaee.  Year  by 
year  new  markets  opened.  By  193o  Great  Britain  was  buying  only 
40.27  percent,  wliile  Germany  was  buying  33.33  percent.  Japan, 
wbicb  in  1934  bad  bought  only  3  percent,  bought  11.12  percent  in 
1935  and  15.30  percent  in  1936. 

The  recent  increase  in  cotton  production  is  due  not  only  to  the 
increased  area  planted,  but  also  to  the  greater  yield  per  unit.  Though 
Tangiiis  cotton  has  lost  some  of  its  immunity  to  wilt,  and  though 
cotton  pests  have  increased  in  certain  regions,  on  the  whole  the  yearly 
production  per  acre  has  followed  a  steady  upward  trend.  A  more 
scientific  cultivation  of  the  land,  greater  financial  aid  for  the  planter, 
better  seed— all  these  factors  have  brought  about  encouraging  results. 

Although  Peru  produces  only  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
world  total,  its  cotton  is  important  because  of  its  cpnility,  for  it  is  a 
long-staple  variety.  Among  cotton-proflucing  countries,  Peru  ranks 
as  seventh,  coming  after  United  States,  India,  (Jiina,  Russia,  Egypt, 
and  Brazil.  In  South  America,  it  ranks  second,  with  Brazil  taking 
precedence  and  Argentina  and  Paraguay  following. 

Peruvian  cotton  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  world  as  to  (piality. 
Its  staple  is  excelled  only  by  that  of  Egj^pt,  where  the  very  finest  is 
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grown.  Peru  holds  the  tliird  place  among  producers  of  long-staple 
cotton.  Egypt  comes  first  and  the  United  States  second. 

Of  the  varieties  of  cotton  grown  in  Peru,  Tangiiis  furnishes  88.86 
percent  of  the  total  exports;  Pima,  6.03;  Acala,  1.90;  and  other 
American  strains,  3.21. 

An  eminent  citizen  of  foreign  birth,  Fermin  Tangiiis,  experimented 
from  1912  to  1916  on  his  country  estate,  Urrutia,  in  the  Pisco  Valley, 
in  an  effort  to  grow  a  wilt-resistant  plant.  He  was  successful  in  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  produced  a  cotton  which  is  excelled  only  by  the 
Sakell  type  of  Egypt  and  the  finest  cottons  of  the  United  States.  This 
wilt-resistant  cotton  was  named  after  its  originator.  As  a  rule,  the 
Tangiiis  fiber  is  from  to  Vi  inches  long,  and  very  strong  and 
lustrous.  There  are  two  subvarieties  of  Tangiiis:  a  coarse  variety 
grown  principally  in  Ica,  ami  a  soft  silky  variety  grown  in  several 
regions.  It  is  very  white  in  color,  probably  the  whitest  cotton  known. 
Often,  however,  the  cotton  is  spotted  by  insects  which  attack  the  bolls. 

Tangiiis  appeared  in  the  commercial  world  in  1917  and  1918,  and 
was  at  once  acclaimed. 

Pima  cotton,  originally  developed  in  Egypt,  was  introduced  from 
the  United  States.  It  is  cream  colored  and  has  a  staple  fiber  varying 
from  Iji  to  iVi  inches  in  length— longer,  therefore,  than  the  Tangiiis 
staple — that  is  extremely  fine,  silky,  and  resistant.  This  variety  is 
cultivated  only  in  Piura.  Several  other  American  varieties,  princi¬ 
pally  Acala,  are  also  grown  in  Piura.  These  American  cottons  have 
become  more  and  more  generally  favored  for  the  reason  that  the  crop 
may  be  harvested  in  four  months,  in  comparison  with  the  nine  months 
re<iuired  by  Tangiiis. 

Peru  is,  therefore,  justifieil  in  making  every  effort  to  increase  its 
output.  The  future  of  cotton  growing  is  well  assured,  as  is  its  ability 
to  withstand  foreign  competition.  But  how  can  production  be 
increased?  There  are  three  possible  ways: 

(1)  The  development  of  a  new  variety,  more  pest -resistant  than 
Tangiiis. 

(2)  An  increased  yield  per  unit  planted. 

(3)  (Ireater  cotton  acreage  acquired  by  the  construction  of  dams 
and  irrigation  systems,  to  make  use  of  available  water  supplies. 

The  first  measure  may  or  may  not  be  jiossible,  since  it  does  not 
depend  on  the  capital  invested  or  the  effort  put  in,  but  involves  factors 
beyoiul  human  control.  The  second  would  increase  but  slightly  an 
already  high  yield  per  acre.  The  third  is  the  only  possibility  which 
jiromises  a  material  increase  in  cotton  production.  Such  important 
valleys  as  the  C’hincha  and  the  Ica  have  very  rich  soil  and  a  favorable 
climate,  but  are  uncultivated  for  lack  of  water.  Statistics  show  that 
all  crops  in  these  valleys  vary  in  amount  according  to  the  volume  of 
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water  available  in  the  rivers,  and  also  acoordinj;  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  water  at  the  planting  season — a  oircumstance  which  rarely 
occurs. 

The  next  step,  then,  is  to  develop  a  well-planned  irrigation  system. 
The  national  budget  shoidd  include  an  annual  appropriation  for 
extending  irrigation  in  the  cotton-growing  regions. 

If  the  1,600,000  quintals  of  cotton  produced  by  Peru  in  recent  years 
play  so  important  a  part  in  national  prosperity,  how  much  more  vital 
its  role  will  be  in  days  to  come,  with  a  considerably  increased  pro¬ 
duction. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  CONGRESS 
OF  MUNICIPALITIES 


i  HE  program  of  tlie  Pan  American  C'ongress  of  Municipalities, 
which  will  open  its  sessions  in  Habana,  Cuba,  on  April  14,  1938,  has 
been  issued  by  the  National  Organizing  (’ommittee.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Senor  Kuy  de  Lugo-Vina,  came  to  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  the  congress  earlj’  in  September,  and  is  now  visiting  the 
other  American  Republics.  On  November  15,  1937,  Dr.  Antonio 
Berutf  Mendieta,  mayor  of  Habana,  personally  extended  to  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors,  meeting  in  Washington,  the  cordial 
invitation  already  issued  ofbcially  by  the  (lovernment  of  Cuba.  In 
the  course  of  bis  remarks  before  that  gathering.  Dr.  Berutf  Mendieta 
said: 

I  take  advaiitaRe  of  thi.s  happy  opportunity,  to  reiterate — as  Mayor  of  Cuba’s 
most  important  city,  and  as  a  delegate  of  the  Cuban  National  Commission,  in 
charge  of  its  organization  by  mandate  of  the  Sixth  International  American 
Conference — the  invitation  which  has  already  been  extended  to  you  by  my 
Government. 

Permit  me  to  stre.ss  the  technical  a.spects  of  this  congress  and  the  undeniable 
and  l)eneficial  influence  which  your  prt'sence  will  exert  upon  it,  through  your  able 
and  unquestioned  experience.  The  I’nited  States  of  .\merica  has  many  rea.sons 
to  feel  proud  of  its  achievements,  but  one  of  thes€‘,  |H*rhaps  the  most  outstanding, 
is  the  magnitude  attained  in  this  marvelous  nation  by  its  local  organizations, 
urban  development,  munici|)al  standards  and  learned  associations  for  technical 
and  scientific  interchange  in  all  matters  concerning  the  life  of  its  communities.  .  .  . 

.\t  Habana,  upon  that  occasion,  we  must  lay  the  foundation  for  an  organization 
which  shall  take  charge  of  activities  in  intermunicipal  coordination,  as  exemplified 
by  the  present  Conference  of  Mayors.  1  hope  that  your  memlx^rs  will  lx*  there 
at  the  appointed  time,  to  work  together  for  the  gotxl  of  all  .\nierica,  as  you  now 
work  for  the  greater  glory  and  progress  of  the  municipal  institutions  of  this 
great  country. 

Habana,  therefore,  invites  you. 

Tbe  program  of  tbe  congress  is  as  follows: 

I.  Genkkal  Topics: 

1.  Importance  of  the  municipality  in  the  six'ial  evolution  of  the  countries  of 
.\merica. 

2.  History  of  the  growth  of  selected  rejiresentative  cities;  the  economic  causes 
of  their  growth  and  probable  future  development. 

3.  The  s<K*iological  effects  of  the  modern  municipal  environment  on: 

(n)  the  family; 

(fc)  arts  and  sciences; 

(c)  education; 

(d)  industry  and  commerce; 

(e)  health  and  welfare. 

4.  Movement  of  population  from  rural  areas  to  the  city;  statistics  on  the  volume 
of  such  movement  and  laws  governing  domestic  migration. 

5.  The  n*lation  of  the  municipality  to  the  central  Government. 
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II.  Mi’NiciPAL  Organization; 

6.  The  municipal  executive:  organization,  selection  and  powers. 

7.  The  municipal  council:  organization,  selection  and  powers. 

8.  The  city  manager  movement  in  the  United  States. 

9.  Professionalization  of  municipal  administration. 

10.  Municipal  autonomy. 

11.  Other  tyjjes  of  organization. 

III.  Municipal  Administration: 

12.  The  organization  of  administrative  departments:  their  numlier,  functions, 
and  interrelated  duties. 

13.  New  sources  of  municipal  revenues  to  meet  expanding  municipal  ne«*ds. 

14.  Asst'ssment  of  property  for  taxation. 

15.  Modern  municipal  accounting  systems. 

16.  Methods  of  financial  control:  the  budget  system;  powers  of  controllers  and 
auditors. 

17.  H|>ecial  assessments. 

18.  Problems  of  personnel  administration: 

(а)  separation  from  politics; 

(б)  engaging  proper  jicrsonnel; 

(c)  maintaining  morale; 

(d)  ])ension  schemes. 

IV.  Public  Utilities; 

19.  Municipal  vs.  private  ownership. 

20.  Regulation  of  public  utilities  privately  owned: 

(a)  as  to  franchises; 

(b)  as  to  rates; 

(c)  as  to  service; 

(d)  as  to  financial  structure. 

21.  Municipalization  of  public  services. 

22.  Municipal  utilities  as  a  source  of  city  income. 

23.  Autonomous  entities. 

V.  Public  Works: 

24.  Types  of  street  pavements  to  meet  traffic  and  climatic  conditions;  financial 
problems  of  construction  and  maintenance. 

25.  Relative  advantages  of  various  methods  of  sewage  disposal. 

26.  Garbage  di8|>usal. 

27.  Methods  of  water  purification. 

28.  Fire  prevention: 

(a)  by  eilucation; 

(b)  by  fire  department. 

29.  Municipal  land  policies. 

VT.  Transportation  Problems: 

30.  Influence  of  modern  transiMirtation  on  suburban  development. 

31.  Street  planning  for  modern  traffic  needs: 

(а)  in  built-up  iKirtiuns  of  the  city; 

(б)  in  unbuilt  (lortions  of  the  city. 

32.  Street  cars  vs.  buses. 

33.  Advantages  and  disadvantage's  of  subways. 

34.  Police  regulation  of  private  vehicles. 

35.  Control  of  private  subdivisions  to  fit  street  plans. 

36.  Municipal  airiKirts  and  the  city  plan. 
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VII.  Public  Safety: 


37.  Size  and  organization  of  police  departments. 

38.  Training  and  recruitment  of  policemen. 

39.  Detective  force. 

40.  International  coo|)eration  in  police  administration. 

41.  Suggestions  for  more  effective  patrol  work. 

42.  Equipment  of  modern  fire  departments. 

VTII.  Social  Problems: 

43.  Housing  for  wage  earners. 

44.  Municipal  parks  and  recreation  facilities. 

45.  City  expansion. 

46.  Zoning:  its  purpose;  its  legality. 

47.  City  beautification. 

48.  Health  administration: 

(n)  functions  of  a  municipal  health  department; 

(6)  legal  powers; 

(c)  cooi)eration  with  physicians  and  private  health  agencies. 

49.  Care  of  the  city’s  poor. 

IX.  Pan  American  Inter-Municipal  Relations: 

50.  Possibilities  of  developing  closer  relations  between  the  municipalities  of 
.Vmerica. 

X.  Miscellaneous  Motions: 

(All  new  motions  must  be  submitted  to  the  Cuban  National  Organizing  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Initiatives  of  the  Congress.) 


TIIF.  CITY  HALL,  HABANA. 

This  beautiful  and  solid  edifice  is  almost  400  years  old. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  BROADCASTS 

I.  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

A  series  of  short-wave  broadcasts,  sponsored  jointly  by  tlie  Pan 
American  Union  and  the  World  Wide  Broadcasting  Foundation  of 
Boston,  was  inaugurated  on  October  15,  1937,  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Governing  Board  over  station  WIXAL  in  Boston. 

These  inter-American  cultural  and  educational  broadcasts  have  been 
l)repared  with  the  active  aid  and  collaboration  of  eminent  Latin 
Americans.  Members  of  tbe  Governing  Board  and  other  well-known 
Latin  and  North  American  intellectuals  will  give  talks  on  subjects  of 
continental  interest,  t^ach  program,  which  will  be  in  Spanish,  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  French,  will  consist  of  one  or  two  talks  and  the  presentation 
of  Latin  American  music.  Electrical  transcriptions  w'ill  be  used, 
made  from  recordings  by  the  speakers  in  their  own  countries. 

This  .series,  whose  object  is  to  make  each  of  the  American  Republics 
better  known  in  all  tbe  others,  is  designed  to  give  practical  effect  to 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  Conferences  of  Montevideo  and  Buenos 
Aires,  recommending  the  widest  possible  use  of  radio  in  creating  closer 
inter-American  cultural  understanding. 

The  programs  are  30  minutes  long,  and  beginning  with  that  of 
October  29,  are  broadcast  every  Friday  at  8  p.  m.,  E.  S.  T.  At  the 
opening  broadcast,  addresses  were  made  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull, 
Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board,  and  Capt.  Colon  Eloy  Alfaro, 
Ambassador  of  Ecuador  and  Vice  Chairman;  Walter  Ijemmon,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  World  Wide  Broadcasting  Foundation,  e.xplained  the 
significance  and  purpose  of  the  series;  and  the  United  States  Army 
Band  played  several  selections  of  Latin  American  music.  Intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  and  Mr.  Philip  Barbour  of  tbe  Broadcasting 
Foundation. 

In  tbe  opening  address.  Secretary  Hull  said: 

Gentlemen'  of  the  Governin'o  Boakd: 

We  have  aHHcinhled  today  to  take  part  in  an  event  whieli  ineaiiN  much  to  all  the 
natiotiH,  nieinlx?rK  of  the  Pan  .American  Union.  As  yet  we  have  hardly  Im'kuii  to 
fathom  the  iMissibilities  of  ratlio  eoiniminication  as  a  factor  in  the  development 
of  international  K<K>d  will  and  iinderslandinK.  The  |>ossibilities  of  this  new 
aKency  were  recognized  by  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  .American 
States,  held  at  Montevideo  in  1933,  as  well  as  by  the  Inter-Ainerican  Conference 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  which  met  at  Kiienos  .Aires  in  Decemljer  1936.  As 
you  will  recall,  both  of  those  conferences  a<lopted  resolutions  looking  towar<l  the 
utilization  of  radio  as  a  means  of  fostering  closer  inter- .American  understanding. 
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'I'lirouKh  tlip  new  series  of  programs  which  the  Pan  American  Union  is  inaugu¬ 
rating  today,  we  are  taking  an  important  step  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  Conferences.  This  new  instrumentality 
possesst's  a  special  significance  for  the  .American  republics.  In  our  democracies, 
in  which  we  .seek  to  have  public  opinion  guide  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  that  there  should  Ik‘  an  enlightened  public  opinion  that 
is  kept  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  national  thought  and  with  the  outstanding 
developments  of  the  national  life  of  other  jMHiples.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope 
to  build  up  an  international  system  so  firmly  grounded  in  mutual  understanding 
that  it  will  l)e  proof  against  any  shocks  to  which  it  may  be  subjected. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  throughout  this  hemisphere  an  earnest  desire  of 
the  nations  of  .America  to  Ix^come  better  acquainted  with  one  another.  8|)eaking 
for  the  |)eople  of  the  United  States  I  can  testify  to  the  growing  interest  in  the 
culture  and  civilization  of  our  .American  neighbors.  lit  arranging  these  ])rograms 
we  are  meeting  a  definite  public  demand. 

1  am  certain  that  I  am  expressing  the  .sentiments  of  all  the  memitcrs  of  the 
(loverning  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  when  I  say  that  the  Union  deems 
it  a  privilege  to  coojterate  in  making  these  broadcasts  available  to  the  jjeoples  of 
this  hemisphere.  The  programs  mark  a  further  advance  in  the  radio  broad¬ 
casting  activities  which  were  initiated  several  years  ago  by  the  Pan  .American 
Union.  We  may  exjiect,  therefore,  that,  with  increasing  public  interest  and  with 
continued  improvement  and  cooiieration  in  the  preparation  and  broadca.sting  of 
programs,  radio  communication  will  liecome  another  of  the  many  iniluences  that 
are  bringing  about  that  understanding  and  unity  for  which  all  of  us  are  working. 

The  Ambassador  of  Ecuador  summari/ed  the  objectives  of  tlie 
iiroadcasts  in  his  address,  as  follows: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  this  new  s(‘ries  of  radio  programs,  which 
will  lie  iiresented  by  the  Pan  American  Union  in  coojieration  with  the  World  Wide 
Broadcasting  Foundation,  permit  me  to  extend  most  cordial  greetings  to  radio 
listeners  in  all  the  Republics  of  the  American  continent. 

In  undertaking  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  this  series  of  programs,  the 
Pan  American  rnion  is  giving  effect  to  the  desire  expressed  in  several  resolutions 
adopted  at  recent  inter-American  conferences.  At  the  same  time,  the  Union  is 
taking  a  further  step  to  carry  out  its  fundamental  object  of  promoting  l)etter 
under.standing  and  closer  relations  among  the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  It  is  not  altogether  a  new  undertaking,  for  programs  from  this  center  of 
Pan  American  activity  have  Ihhmi  broadcast  for  several  years,  and  have  iM-en  heard 
throughout  the  continent.  Rather  is  it  a  wider  u.se  of  this  newest  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  The  value  of  the  radio  as  a  channel  of  communication  cannot  Im* 
over-emphasized,  and  its  broader  utilization  should  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
giving  effect  to  the  purposes  of  the  Union. 

The  jirograms  which  we  are  tiwlay  inaugurating  embody  a  new  idea.  They 
are  in  a  real  sense  international  in  character,  not  only  in  the  audiences  they  are 
intended  to  reach,  but  also  in  their  content  and  preparation.  The  basic  thought 
underlying  these  programs  is  that  they  shall  lie  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
outstanding  leaders  of  thought  and  public  opinion  of  the  several  Republics,  who 
will  deliver  brief  talks  setting  forth  the  cultural  achievement  and  material  progress 
of  their  res|M‘ctive  countru*s,  to  Ik*  broadcast  to  radio  listeners  in  all  the  other 
Nations  of  the  continent.  By  thus  contributing  to  that  mutuality  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  a)>preciation  of  the  problems  and  points  of  view  of  each  nation  by  all  the 
others,  the  programs  should  aid  materially  in  advancing  the  basic  objects  of  the 
Pan  American  movement. 
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Conceived  for  this  purpose,  and  carried  out  in  this  manner,  it  is  most  ai)proi)riate 
that  the  programs  should  be  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  twenty-one  Republics  constituting  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  I  am  certain  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every  member 
of  the  Board  when  I  express  the  hojK?  that  the  forthcoming  series  of  programs  may 
meet  with  the  api)roval  of  radio  listeners  throughout  the  continent,  and  that  in 
their  presentation  the  Union  may  count  on  the  support  and  cooperation  of  leaders 
of  thought  and  opinion  in  all  our  countries. 

II.  IX  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  series  of  radio  broadcasts  entitled  “Brave  New  World”  was 
inaugurated  on  November  1  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Education,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System.  The  programs,  which  give  a  panorama  of  the  history, 
art,  and  education  of  the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  are 
designed  to  give  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  broader  knowledge 
of  the  life  and  culture  of  the  other  American  republics.  These  broad¬ 
casts,  heard  every  Monday  evening  at  10:30  E.  S.  T.,  represent  a 
continuation  of  the  effort  of  the  administration  to  foster  good  will  and 
to  improve  international  relations. 

Secretary  of  State  Hull  has  expressed  his  interest  in  the  series  and, 
in  extending  his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking  to  those 
in  charge  of  the  programs,  observed:  “You  know  of  my  appreciation 
of  all  efforts  looking  toward  the  development  of  the  administration’s 
good  neighbor  policy.” 

An  attractive  and  detailed  announcement  may  be  secured  from  the 
Office  of  Education.  A  brief  outline  follows: 

CoNgmsTADOREs — 1492  1532. 

1.  Conquerors  of  a  New  World. 

2.  The  Empire  of  the  Sun. 

3.  The  Magnificent  Mayans. 

Colonial  Period — 1532  1810. 

4.  Voices  in  the  Wilderness. 

Liberators — 1810-1820. 

5.  The  Damon  and  Pythias  of  the  Revolution. 

0.  America’s  Most  Famous  Interview. 

7.  Early  Efforts  for  an  American  Ix'aguc  of  Nations. 

8.  Christ  of  the  Andes. 

Leader.s  in  Nation-Buildino— 1826-1900. 

9.  The  Schoolmaster  President. 

10.  The  Beloved  Ruler. 

11.  The  Little  Indian  of  Mexico. 

12.  A  Caribliean  Pilgrim. 

13.  Highlights  in  a  Century  of  Pan  Americanism. 

Idealists — Early  Twentieth  Century. 

14.  Ariel  and  Ijitin  American  Idealists. 

15.  Amado  Nervo  and  Rubfm  Dario — Moilernist  Poets. 
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Modern  Interest  oe  United  States  in  Latin  Americ  a. 

16.  Temples  to  Friendship. 

17.  Breakfast  from  Below  the  Rio  Grande. 

18.  I  liter- American  Commerce — Unifier  and  Divider. 

19.  \  Caribbean  Cruise. 

20.  Wings  over  South  America. 

21.  Down  the  Pan  American  Highway. 

Culture  in  Latin  .\MERirA. 

22.  The  Land  of  Music. 

23.  Art  Endures. 

24.  Romance  of  Science. 

2.i.  The  Struggle  for  Learning. 

Cultural  Exchange  in  Inter-.Xmerican  Life. 

26.  Merchants  of  Light. 
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IMPORTANT  CROPS  OK  OCATE.MALA. 


riiese  ex|>re!t.sive  graphs,  from  a  series  published  by  the  liiireau  of  Statistics  in  tlie  tiiiatemaluii 
Ministry  of  the  Finance,  show  four  of  the  principal  croi>s  of  that  Republic  for  recent  years.  Above 
The  production  of  corn,  the  chief  staple  of  Ouatemalan  diet,  reached  its  peak  in  IWK),  when  7,Vi,(Vi6,iian 
IMiunds  (3,436,621  quintals  of  220  [munds  each)  were  raised.  Below:  The  refined  sugar  production  of 
1»27,  amounting  to  l.M,40l,860  (lounds,  was  the  high  tor  the  nine-year  (leriod  1927-36.  The  production 
of  panrla,  unrefined  brown  sugar,  surjatssed  that  of  white  sugar  in  193.'). 


IMPORTANT  CROPS  OF  GUATEMALA 
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IMPORTANT  EXPORTS  OF  GUATEMALA. 


Above;  Banana  exports  reached  their  hifch  for  the  decade  1927-36  in  the  latter  year,  when  7,600,(100 
stems  were  ship[ied  abroad.  Below:  Coffee  represents  over  80  percent  of  the  value  of  the  export 
trade  of  Guatemala;  in  1930,  272,665,360  pounds  were  exported,  a  figure  nearly  equaled  in  1936. 
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A  THKIV1X(}  OKANdE  (JROVE  IN  ARGENTINA. 

.Vlthough  the  prtKliirlion  of  citrus  fruit  in  .Argentina  is  rapidly  increasing,  it  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  supply  the  domestic  demand  tliroughout  the  year  and  im|H>rts  are  received 

from  Brar.il  and  Paraguay. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  CITRUS  FRUITS 
IN  ARGENTINA* 

JORGE  ARTURO  BONORINO 

Conditions  in  Argentina  are  most  favorable  for  the  cultivation 
and  marketing  of  citrus  fruits,  especially  oranges.  The  orange  groves 
already  planted  cannot  produce  enough  to  satisfy  domestic  demands 
and  the  lack  has  to  he  supplied  hy  imports. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  citrus  fruits  is  increasing.  Those 
who  have  specialized  in  this  product  have  been  tempted  to  increase 
and  extend  their  plantings.  They  are  ac(juiring  all  available  land 
and  in  their  eagerness  to  expand  have  proceeded  blindly  to  cultivate 
fields  in  regions  which,  commercially  speaking,  should  he  considered 
marginal.  Crops  from  such  land  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing 
with  those  from  other  regions  more  favorably  situated,  either  because 
these  are  nearer  to  market  centers  or  because  the  fruit  matures  at 
seasons  when  the  demand  is  greater. 

Increased  consumption  and  exports;  the  need  for  improving  the 
(juality  of  the  fruit  by  selecting  varieties  of  greatest  commercial 
value  and  improving  the  yield  of  other  superior  kinds;  the  utilization 
of  cultivated  zones  according  to  their  type  and  the  season  of  ripening — 
these  and  other  factors  have  encouraged  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
to  undertake  the  study  of  citrus  fruit  production  in  the  country 
tlirough  the  Bureau  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  created  to  encourage 
and  regulate  the  fruit  industry. 

At  the  instigation  of  this  technical  organization,  and  with  the  help 
of  specialists  oflicially  stationed  in  citrus-fruit-growing  regions,  the 
first  meeting  of  citrus  fruit  growers  and  exporters  was  recently  held. 
Their  discussions  and  comments  were  very  illuminating.  The  con¬ 
clusions  a<*corded  with  the  clearly  understood  interests  both  of  the 
country  and  of  the  growers,  and  standards  were  defined  which  citrus 
fruit  growers  should  adoi)t  without  delay,  to  prevent  over-  or  under 
production  and  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  return.  The  meeting 
filled  a  great  need:  to  draft  a  coordinated,  scientific  plan  for  citrus- 
fruit-growing  as  a  whole  throughout  the  country,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
confusion  claused  by  bit-or-miss  planting  without  any  study  of  the 
technical,  economic  and  commercial  aspects  of  the  subject. 

CITUl’S-FUVIT-CUOWINO  UEUIONS 

Tbe  citrus-fruit-growing  regions  include  tbe  Provinces  of  Co- 
rrientes,  Entre  Rfos,  Santa  Ke,  Salta,  *Tujuy,  Tucuman,  Santiago  del 
Estero  and  the  Territori“s  of  Misiones  and  the  Chaco.  The  Parana 
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A  YOUXQ  ORAXGE  GROVE  AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION, 
BELLA  VISTA.  CORRIENTES  PROVINCE. 


Rflla  Vista,  on  the  Paran.4  River,  is  one  of  the  important  shipping  points  for  citrus  fruit  grown  in 
northern  Argentina.  The  river  boats  take  on  large  quantities  for  delivery  in  Buenos  .\ires. 


Delta  is  also  considered  a  citrus-fruit-growing  region,  although  its 
geographical  position  places  it  on  the  outskirts  of  the  true  cultivation 
centers.  In  some  other  Provinces,  such  as  La  Kioja,  Catamarca,  the 
north  of  San  Luis  and  CYirdoha,  there  are  regions  where  citrus-fruit 
cultivation  has  been  begun  successfully  hut  has  not  yet  become 
important  commercially. 

The  northeastern  part  of  the  Provim^e  of  liuenos  Aires,  along  the 
hank  of  the  I*arana  from  San  Nicolas  to  the  Federal  Capital,  is  being 
studied  as  a  citrus-fruit-growing  region. 

While  the  figures  given  below  are  not  official,  they  represent  the 
approximate  number  of  citrus  trees  planted  in  the  country: 

Corrientes _ 

Eiitre  Rfos . . 

Tuciimdii . . . 

Santa  Fe _ 

Delta . . . 

Misiones _ 

.lujuy . . 

Santiago  cl(‘l  Estero 
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Trees  Trees 

2,498,842  Salta . . .  109,805 

1,  525,  920  Catamarca. . .  91,  488 

939,500  Cfirdoha _ 25,000 

.531,  842  U  Rioja-  . .  19,  900 

515,  0(M)  San  Luis . .  6,  .500 

433, 692  - 

260,732  Total . . 7,112,221 

154,000 


CULTIVATION  OF  CITRUS  FKIMTS  IN  ARGENTINA 

Estimating  60  trees  per  acre,  planted  about  26  feet  apart,  we  have  a 
total  of  about  119,000  acres  in  the  country  planted  to  citrus  fruits. 

PRODUCTION 

There  are  three  periods  of  production,  early,  intermediate,  and 
late.  .  .  .  Early  production  refers  to  the  fruit  reaching  the  market 
during  April  and  May,  intermediate,  from  June  to  October,  and  late, 
during  November  and  December. 

The  early  and  late  fruits  are  the  more  important  for  the  country. 
The  small  production  during  these  periods  permits  Brazil  and  Paraguay 
to  ship  great  quantities  of  citrus  fruits  to  Argentine  markets.  It  is 
especially  important  to  concentrate  on  increasing  the  early  production 
so  as  to  reduce  imports. 

There  are  no  official  estimates  of  the  citrus  fruit  production  in  our 
country.  There  are  only  appro.ximate  figures  obtained  from  different 
sources,  such  as  railway  and  river  shipments  and  e.xports.  The 
figures  given  below  are  only  estimated: 

Pound)  Pound. 

Oranges _  507,  000,  000  Kuinquats _  150,  000 

Tangerines _  92,  150,  000  Other  citrus  fruits _  300,  000 

Grapefruit _  3,  900,  000  - 

Ix'inons . .  3,500,000  Total _ _  607,000,000 

Many  varieties  of  each  of  these  fruits  are  grown  and  vary  greatly 
in  quality.  There  has  been  no  standardization  as  in  the  Ignited  States, 
where  production  has  been  regulated  and  only  a  very  limited  number 
of  varieties,  of  recognized  commercial  value,  are  cultivated.  Nothing 
has  been  done  in  Argentina  to  encourage  such  a  practice.  The  first 
meeting  of  citrus-fruit  growers  laid  the  foundations  by  stating  what 
varieties  have  the  greatest  commercial  value.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
producers  to  profit  by  these  suggestions. 

The  value  of  the  Argentine  citrus  fruit  crop  gives  an  idea  of  how  it 
should  rank  in  national  economy.  The  prices  for  the  unit  of  sale  vary 
every  year  according  as  the  demand  is  greater  or  less,  or  weather 
conditions  have  affected  the  yiehl.  The  values  given  in  the  following 
table  are  average;  and  as  some  varieties  are  sold  boxed  and  others  in 
bulk,  the  figures  are  given  by  the  box  or  by  the  thousand,  as  the  case 


may  be. 

Paper  petoe  i 

Oranges,  10  pesos  per  thousand . . . . . .  15,  000,  000 

Tangerines,  5  pesos  per  box  of  66  pounds . . .  1,  393,  000 

Grapefruit,  8  pesos  per  box  of  88  iwunds _ _ _  360,  500 

Lemons,  5  pesos  per  box  of  66  pounds . . . . .  250,  000 

Kuinquats,  0.20  pesos  for  2.2  pound . . .  14,  000 

Limes,  15  pesos  jicr  thousand _ _ I _  2,  100 

Otiier  citrus  fruits,  7  pesos  iier  thousand . . . .  5,  005 

Total . . . . . .  17,024,605 


■The  ArKentine  paper  |>esu  is  worth  approximately  $0.31. 
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This  fij^ure,  17,024,605  paper  pesos,  the  average  value  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  citrus  fruit  crop,  will  be  increased  by  at  least  15,000,000  pesos 
when  new  plantings  begin  to  produce;  this  will  mean  a  great  decrease 
in  imports. 

FUTURE  OF  CITRUS  FRUIT  PRODUCTION 

The  outlook  for  the  different  citrus  fruits  may  he  summed  up  as 
follows: 

Oranges. — There  is  room  for  new  plantings  of  selected  varieties, 
especially  the  early  and  the  late.  But  a  careful  study  should  be  made 
of  local  competition  and  of  transportation  costs  to  selling  centers. 
If  each  region  does  not  develop  some  local  market  for  its  crop,  the 
production  centers  farthest  away  from  the  main  markets  will  be 
fatally  handicapped  if  their  offerings  mature  when  the  market  is 
flooded  unless  low  land  prices,  cheap  labor,  and  increased  yield  keep 
the  cost  of  production  low  enough  to  compensate  for  the  greater 
e.xpense  in  reaching  markets. 

Before  planting  a  new  grove,  a  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the 
factors  just  mentioned,  to  make  sure  that  the  investment  will  be 
profitable.  These  same  observations  are  true  for  the  other  citrus 
fruits. 

Tangerines.' — New  groves  should  be  planted  otdy  after  careful 
study,  since  the  annual  production  is  already  approximately  1 ,500,000 


A  CITRUS  FRUIT  SHOW  IX  CONCORDIA,  AROENTIXA. 

Concordia  is  situated  on  the  UruKuay  River,  in  the  rich  .Argentine  province  of  Entre  Rios,  famous  for 
many  kinds  of  excellent  fruit. 
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boxes,  witliout  counting  the  yield  of  groves  not  yet  producing.  This 
fruit  is  on  the  market  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  months,  with 
an  active  period  of  00  days,  because  it  can  be  kept  on  the  tree  for  a 
very  short  time.  The  production  of  very  early  and  very  late  varieties 
could  be  increased,  the  latter  including  those  ripening  from  September 
on. 

Grapefruit .—  VwtW  four  or  five  years  ago  grapefruit  were  little 
grown  in  Argentina.  Consequently  the  price  of  this  fruit  was  ex¬ 
cessively  high  and  it  was  difficult  to  stimulate  its  consumption.  When 
the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  was  intensified  with  a  view  to  exportation, 
part  of  the  crop  could  be  sold  in  the  country  at  a  more  reasonable 
price  and  the  consuming  public  developed  a  taste  for  the  fruit.  As 
far  as  exportation  is  concerned,  there  is  an  active  demand  for  Argentine 
grapefruit,  and  the  fine  quality  and  careful  packing  permit  it  to 
compete  on  favorable  terms  with  the  crops  from  other  countries. 
There  are  many  groves  which  have  not  yet  begun  to  bear,  so  that 
it  is  advisable  to  be  careful  in  planting  new  groves  in  the  regions  that 
have  already  demonstrated  that  they  can  produce  fruit  of  e.xcellent 
quality,  such  as  Calilegua,  San  Pedro,  Perico,  Ledesma,  Crundel, 
and  Tabacal  in  the  north,  and  Pindapoy  in  Misiones. 

Lemons. —Greater  planting  of  this  crop  should  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  domestic  consumption,  since  there  is  little  difference  between  the 
supply  and  demand  of  this  fruit.  As  for  export,  it  is  too  early  to  give 
a  definite  opinion  as  to  how  serious  the  competition  is  in  other  South 
American  markets  from  European  producers.  Since  this  fruit  is  more 
sensitive  to  cold,  it  is  necessary  to  define  carefully  the  lemon-producing 
regions  and  to  avoiil  those  where  jiast  experience  has  proved  that  the 
intensity  of  winter  cold  or  late  frost  can  seriously  damage  not  only 
the  crop  but  the  trees  themselves. 

Kumquats. —  Their  cultivation  is  not  advisable  on  a  commercial 
scale  in  any  zone  since  groves  already  planted  more  than  meet  the 
domestic  demand  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  its  increasing. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

The  national  fruit  crop  amounts  to  over  1,100,0()0,()0()  pounds. 
More  than  half,  about  ()2(),()00,()00,  consists  of  citrus  fruits.  These 
are  important  commercially  because  of  the  volume  of  trade  and  because 
of  the  season  when  they  are  on  sale,  between  the  months  of  March 
and  December. 

The  season  begins  in  the  months  of  March  and  December,  when  the 
competition  is  keenest  because  the  market  is  glutted  with  imported, 
riper  fruit,  and  ends  in  November  and  December,*  when  there  is 
competition  with  imported  citrus  fruit,  chiefly  from  Brazil.  From 
May  to  November  there  is  practically  nothing  on  the  market  but 
national  fruit. 
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Tlie  exportation  of  citrus  fruit  is  relatively  small  compared  with 
that  of  other  agricultural  products,  since  during  the  year  1936  out  of 
1,822,675  pieces  only  41,933  were  of  citrus  fruit.  Imports  in  1936 
amounted  to  nearly  65,500,000  pounds,  compared  with  exports  of 
approximately  3,500,000  pounds.  The  figures  below  give  the  imports 
and  exports  of  citrus  fruits  during  the  period  from  1930  to  1936. 


Im  porlation 


[In  kilos-  1  kilo  e<{uals  2.2  lbs.] 


i 

1»30  1 

1931  1 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

3, 144, 465 
}9, 055, 970 

3,472,841  > 
6, 561, 340  1 

1,691,296 

8,973,172 

1,661,808 
70, 171, 302 

1,256,028 
/44,  244,  599 

1  44, 610 

1,822,249 
34, 394, 374 
29,350 

1, 258, 343 
28,377,165 
65,190 

Total . 

12, 200, 435 

10,034,181 

10,664,408 

71,833,110 

45, 545, 237 

36,305,073 

35,644,508 

Exportation 


(In  kilos— 1  kilo  equals  2.2  lbs.] 


19.30 

1931 

1 

1932  ; 

1 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

41, 574 

58,314 

84,421 

4,812 

1,050,922 

67,960 

Oranges  and  manda- 

fines . 

90,244 

677,855 

63,490 

11,365 

8,175 

234,501 

49, 875 

Ora|>efruit . . 

106,741 

1,040,744 

671,015 

1, 469, 201 

Total . 

1  134,818 

736. 249 

147,911 

122,918 

1,048,929 

1,976,438 

1,587,036 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Election  oj  officers. — The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  held  its  first  meeting  for  the  year  1937-38  on  November  3, 
1937,  Avith  the  acting  chairman,  Capt.  Colon  Eloy  Alfaro,  Ambassador 
of  Ecuador,  presiding.  The  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  was  reelected  chairman  of  the  Board  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  His  Excellency  Sehor  Manuel  Trucco,  Ambassador 
of  Cliile,  was  elected  vice  chairman. 

Committee  reports  approved. — The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Governing  Board  appointed  to  study  the  projects  on  the  creation  of 
an  In  ter- American  Court  of  International  Justice  was  approved. 
The  committee  prepared  a  comparative  analysis  of  six  projects  on 
the  creation  of  such  a  court,  showing  that  the  advocates  of  the  court 
were  fundamentally  in  agreement.  The  report  concluded  that  the 
drafting  of  the  statute  of  such  a  court  should  present  little  difficulty, 
and  that  the  problem  is  one  of  policy  rather  than  a  technical  one. 
The  (juestion  of  the  desirability  and  e.xpediency  of  such  an  Inter- 
American  Court  was  left  for  the  consideration  of  the  Eighth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States,  which  will  meet  in  lima, 
Peru,  in  1938. 

The  Governing  Board  also  approved  a  report  submitted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  winch  recommended 
that  the  members  of  the  Governing  Board  ascertain  from  their 
res])ective  Governments  whether  they  would  look  with  favor  upon 
the  convocation  of  the  Conference  of  Experts  on  Tnter-^Vmerican 
Industrial  Property  during  the  first  half  of  1938. 

Resolution  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Patterson. — His  Excellency  the  Ain- 
bassador  of  Ecuador  presented  a  resolution  on  the  death  of  a  former 
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member  of  the  Board,  His  Excellency  Dr.  Guillermo  Patterson  y  de 
Jauregui  of  Cuba.  The  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adojited, 
read  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  Governing  Hoard  of  tlie  Pan  American  Union  lias  learned  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Guillermo  Patterson  y  de  Jduregui,  Cuban  Ambassador  to  Mexico 
and  former  Ambassador  to  Washington  and  representative  of  Cuba  on  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  and 

Whereas,  during  his  jicriod  of  service  in  Washington,  Dr.  Patterson  showed 
a  constant  interest  in  and  made  important  contributions  to  the  work  of  the 
Pan  American  Union, 

The  Governing  Hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Resolves: 

To  place  on  the  Minutes  of  this  meiding  its  profound  regrets  at  the  death  of  the 
distinguished  Cuban  diplomat.  Dr.  Guillermo  Patterson  y  de  .Iduregui;  and 

To  request  the  Director  General  to  transmit  this  resolution  to  the  Government 
of  Cuba  and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
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Reported  by 

THE  COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  OF  THE  PAN 
AMERICAN  UNION 

Inter-Amencan  Cultural  Associatioti,. — In  the  early  part  of  1937  the 
Asociacion  cultural  iiiterainericana  was  formed  in  Caracas  to  promote 
an  increase  in  cultural  interchange  between  all  the  countries  of  America 
Among  the  aims  of  the  association,  as  stated  in  its  constitution,  is 
the  establishment  of  a  library,  to  be  open  to  the  public,  with  a  general 
collection  of  books,  reading  rooms,  an  exhibition  section,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  offices.  Books  will  be  obtained  from  the  other  American 
countries  by  a  piece-for-piece  exchange  of  Venezuelan  works.  A 
children’s  library  is  also  provided  for  and  will  be  especially  encouraged. 
The  association  plans  to  publish  a  magazine,  which  will  contain  studies 
of  and  excerpts  from  books  received,  and  articles  on  Venezuelan  topics. 
Finally,  as  soon  as  funds  are  available,  a  traveling  library  will  be  cre¬ 
ated.  Funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  society  will  be  obtained 
from  membership  dues  and  from  small  donations  from  the  readers 
who  use  the  children’s  library. 

Plea  for  public  libraries. — Senhor  Washington  Prado  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  in  a  recent  short  article  in  the  Sao  Paulo  banking  review, 
Syii-{Hke,  proposes  a  plan  for  adult  education.  “AVe  need,”  he  says, 
‘‘the  greatest  possible  number  of  adult  night  schools,  where  attend¬ 
ance  should  be  obligatory.”  And  he  continues,  “To  complement  this 
untiring  struggle  against  illiteracy  public  libraries  should  be  established 
throughout  the  nation.”  He  suggests  that  a  room  in  some  municipal 
building  be  set  aside  for  library  purposes.  Reference  books,  such  as 
an  encyclopedia,  would  be  acquired  by  purchase  and  other  books  by 
gifts. 

News  oj  libraries. — An  interesting  library'  movement  in  Buenos  Aires 
is  the  establishment  of  children’s  libraries  in  vacation  schools  and  play¬ 
grounds.  The  plan,  initiated  in  1934,  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
physical  education  division  of  the  municipal  government.  There  are 
eight  such  libraries,  each  of  which  contains  instructive  books  popular 
with  children. 

The  liiblioteca  publica  ‘^Martires  de  la  libertad,”  in  Habana,  Cuba, 
not  yet  one  year  old,  issues  a  mimeographed  monthly  bulletin  which 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  progressive  work  it  is  doing. 
The  library,  established  by  the  Martyrs  of  Liberty  Lodge,  is  open 
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to  the  public  from  8  to  10  every  evening  of  the  week  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  Each  issue  of  the  bulletin  contains  three  or  four  pages 
of  notes  of  special  interest  to  libraries,  including  suggestions  for  im¬ 
proved  library  administration,  and  two  pages  of  gifts  received.  One 
such  suggestion  is  that  collections  of  books  belonging  to  private  iiuli- 
viduals  or  to  organizations  be  loaned  to  the  library,  and  placed  on 
open  shelves  there  for  public  use,  to  be  returned  to  the  original  owners 
when  requested.  Another  is  that  all  persons  or  institutions  interested 
in  library  movements  coordinate  their  labors  into  an  association  similar 
to  the  American  Library  Association. 

A  separate  bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  Mexico,  Departu- 
niento  de  biblioteca  y  archivos  econdmicos,  is  devoted  to  its  library  and 
the  archives  of  material  on  economics.  A  recent  folder  indicates  the 
growth  of  the  library  in  the  past  seven  years:  in  1929  there  were 
.5,337  works  and  in  1936,  .50,806,  while  the  number  of  readers  increased 
from  8,045  in  1930  to  22,930  in  1936.  The  library  is  housed  in  a 
special  building  and  contains  books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  daily 
newspapers,  the  last  two  of  which  form  the  periodical  division.  The 
archives,  intended  primarily  for  official  consultation  by  the  Ministry, 
but,  like  the  library,  open  to  the  public  for  consultation,  contain  an 
immense  number  of  clippings,  a  large  file  of  statistics,  graphs,  and 
maps,  and  a  very  complete  collection  of  Mexican  laws.  The  bureau 
has  opened  an  exhibit  showing  the  extent  of  its  activities.  Included 
are  a  collection  of  Mexican  economic  studies  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century  up  to  the  present  time,  a  similar  collection  of  periodical  liter¬ 
ature,  and  sample  cards  and  cases  to  indicate  to  the  public  the  nature 
of  the  material  available  in  the  library. 

Argentine  bibliographic  magazine. — The  Argentine  National  ('om- 
mittee  on  Intellectual  Cooperation,  similar  to  the  Mexican  Committee 
mentioned  in  the  October  1937  Notes,  was  created  by  a  decree  of 
July  14,  1936.  Since  one  of  the  duties  of  the  committee  is  to  give 
publicity,  in  Argentina  as  well  as  abroad,  to  national  intellectual 
activities,  it  began  |)ublication  of  a  bibliographic  bulletin  {Jioletin 
bibliogrdjico  argentino)  in  1937.  The  first  issue  contains  a  list  of  books 
published  in  Argentina  in  the  first  six  months  of  1937  and  an  article 
on  public  instruction  in  Argentina  by  Juan  E.  Cassani,  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  plan  for  future  issues  of  the  bidletin,  to  be 
published  semiannually  in  Spanish,  French,  and  English,  j)rovides  for 
brief  notes  to  be  appended  to  each  book  listed,  lists  of  magazines,  and 
articles  on  other  cultural  activities  in  the  country. 

Library  science  for  the  libraruin  and  the  layman. — Two  int<*n*sfing 
articles  are  those  by  Dr.  Homero  Serfs  <le  la  Torre,  Spanish  bibliog¬ 
rapher  and  professor  of  library  science,  on  the  art  of  handling  (or 
arranging)  books  (El  arte  de  manejar  los  libros),  and  by  J.  Lasso  de  la 
Vega,  entitled  “Ilow  to  Search  for  Material  in  a  Library”  (Cdmo  se 
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husoa  en  las  bibliotecas).  Dr.  Sens  first  presented  his  address  before 
a  Cuban  society,  and  it  is  now  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
Municipal  Library  of  Habana.  He  writes  of  the  value  of  libraries  as 
educational  mediums;  the  orgjanization  of  children’s  libraries,  with 
suggestions  for  a  similar  arrangement  for  adult  sections;  library  build¬ 
ings;  why  books  should  be  arranged  by  classification,  with  brief  des¬ 
criptions  of  the  best-known  systems;  the  card  catalog  as  the  most 
useful  presentation  of  material  for  the  librarian  and  the  easiest  for  the 
reader;  protection  of  books  against  insects  and  diseases;  and  finally, 
the  professional  status  and  social  value  of  the  librarian. 

Sehor  Lasso  de  la  Vega  writes  more  of  the  card  catalog  itself,  and 
e.xplains  how  the  reader  should  use  it  to  look  up  material  on  a  certain 
topic,  or  by  a  single  author,  or  the  title  of  a  work.  He  tells  of  the 
reasons  for  classifying  books,  so  that  all  with  similar  contents  may  be 
put  together  and  thus,  if  the  librarj*  has  open  shelves,  the  reader  may 
easily  consult  them.  His  article  is  being  published  serially  in  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Argentine  Popular  Library  Commission. 

Mexican  encyclopedia. — Compliments  are  due  the  group  of  Mexican 
literary’  men,  historians,  educators,  scientists,  and  artists  who  are 
collaborating  on  a  series  of  pamphlets  which  when  complete  will 
form  the  Enciclopedia  llustrada  Mexicana.  Under  the  direction  of 
Joaquin  Ramirez  Cabanas,  and  the  editorship  of  Raul  Mille,  the 
Imprenta  Mundial  of  Mexico  City  began  the  publication  of  the  series 
last  year.  Each  pamphlet  has  an  attractive  cover,  contains  many 
good  illustrations,  and  the  text  is  printed  in  clear  type.  In  contents, 
each  is  outstanding  because  it  is  written  by  an  expert  in  the  field,  in 
language  which  will  be  appreciated  by  the  average  reader.  The 
topics  covered  will  be  archaeology*,  history,  geography,  description, 
economics,  industries,  commerce,  the  arts,  the  natural  sciences, 
biographies — in  fact  it  will  be,  as  the  publishers  sav,  “a  sort  of  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  Mexican  nation”. 

Hooks  jor  children  about  Tjitin  America. — Until  a  few  years  ago  there 
were  comparatively  few  books  written  in  English  about  l^atin  .Vmerica 
for  juvenile  readers.  During  the  past  decade,  however,  a  realization 
that  the  foundations  for  friendly  relations  with  our  neighbors  to  the 
soutli  cannot  be  laid  too  early  has  imluced  many  writers  to  present 
the  social  life  and  history  of  dilferent  countries  in  descriptive  or 
story-book  form  for  young  readers.  In  the  past  month  the  library 
lias  received  four  such  books.  Elizabeth  Steen  bases  lied  jungle  boy, 
a  story  of  a  ten-year-ohl  Uaraja  Indian  boy  of  the  .Vraguaya  river 
region  in  central  Brazil,  on  her  explorations  made  in  tiuit  area  a  short 
time  ago.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  41  full-page  colored  drawings 
by  the  author.  Manga,  a  long,  well-illustrated  story  by  Richard  dill, 
tells  of  the  life  of  a  young  Imlian  with  his  own  tribe  on  the  Napo 
RivjT  (at  the  hea«lwateiN  of  tlie  .\mazon')  and  of  the  life  of  neighboring 
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tribes  in  the  Amazon  jung:le.  Melicent  Hnmason  Lee,  the  author  of 
two  other  children’s  stories  about  Mexico  (one  of  which,  Marcos,  was 
mentioned  in  the  Notes  of  October  1937),  transfers  the  locale  of  her 
latest  book  to  Guatemala  and,  in  Volcanoes  in  the  sun,  tells  of  the  life 
of  a  younj;  boy  and  girl  in  that  Central  American  country.  The 
illustrations  for  this  volume  were  made  by  her  husband.  Gladys 
Blake  is  the  author  of  numerous  books  for  younger  readers.  Sally 
goes  to  court,  a  novel  about  two  young  girls  in  Mexico  in  1864  and 
186.5,  at  the  time  of  Maximilian’s  empire,  contains  adventure,  descrij)- 
tion,  and  a  picture  of  social  life  in  the  Mexican  capital  at  that  perioil. 

Mexico  for  American  readers. — Publishers  in  the  I'liited  States 
have  presented  many  new  books  about  Mexico  during  1937. 
McBride,  Houghton  Mifliin,  Appleton-Century,  and  Willett  C'lark 
have  each  issued  a  book  about  Mexico  which  the  library  has  received 
during  the  past  month.  Panamexico  is  an  account  of  Carveth  Wells’ 
recent  expedition  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  Mexico.  In  Mexico 
he  made  his  trip  in  a  trailer.  The  highlights  of  history  which  he 
brings  out  are  mingled  with  pei-sonal  narrative  and  a  number  of 
intimate  photographs.  Bess  Adams  Garner  has  briefly  pointed  out 
in  ^lexica;  notes  in  the  margin  some  of  the  features,  especially  local 
customs,  that  interested  her  most  in  her  several  trips  to  Mexico. 
Numerous  pen-and-ink  sketches  and  a  collection  of  e.xcellent  photo¬ 
graphs  accompany  the  articles.  Now  generally  consitlered  a  classic, 
('harles  Macomb  Flandrau’s  Vira  Mexico!  (first  copyrighted  in  1908) 
has  been  reptddished  with  no  changes  in  the  text.  Howard  Vincent 
O’Brien  spent  two  months  in  Mexico  and  wrote  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication  daily  records  of  his  stay,  in  .56  articles.  Realizing  that  these 
are  slight  in  character,  he  has  published  them  under  the  title  Notes 
for  a  hook  about  Mexico. 

Foreign  relations. — The  report  of  the  Dominican  Secretary  of  For¬ 
eign  Relations  for  the  year  1936  contains  a  discussion  of  and  the  text 
of  letters  and  official  documents  concerning  the  settlement  of  the 
Dominican-Haitian  boundary  litigation,  and  information  on  the 
friendly  visits  exchanged  by  representatives  of  the  two  countries; 
comment  on  the  text  of  conventions  and  treaties  to  which  the  Domini¬ 
can  Rejudilic  has  been  a  party  during  the  year;  a  discussion  of  and 
documentary  material  concerning  international  conferences  at  which 
tin*  Dominican  R(‘pid>lie  was  represented,  including  the  Inter- 
.Gntu'ican  ('onference  for  the  Maintenaiu’e  of  Peace,  with  very  coni- 
|)lete  data  on  the  American  l><*ague  of  Nations  proposal;  relations  of 
the  Republic  with  international  organizations,  including  the  Pan 
American  rnion;  the  year’s  activities  on  behalf  of  the  construction 
of  the  ('olumbiis  Memorial  Lighthouse,  as  shown  in  speeches  and 
Government  documents;  messages  of  international  courtesy  received 
and  sent  by  the  President  and  tin;  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations; 
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diplomatic  and  consular  appointments  made  and  special  missions 
named  during:  the  year;  special  foreign  missions  and  new  foreign 
diplomats  received;  decorations  given  by  the  Dominican  Government, 
to  citizens  of  foreign  countries,  with  some  of  the  speeches  made;  and 
a  list  of  all  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Republic  since  1S44. 

The  report  of  the  1930  conference  of  the  International  Law  Associ¬ 
ation  contains  the  constitution  of  the  association,  lists  of  members 
and  committees,  the  report  for  the  year,  and  reports  on  special  topics. 
The  latter  include  nationality  of  origin,  nationality  of  commercial 
societies  (corporations),  commercial  arbitration,  the  gold  clause, 
insolvency,  trade  marks,  conciliation,  and  protection  of  civil  popu¬ 
lations  against  new  engines  of  war. 

The  Third  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference  was  held  in  Rio 
de  flaneiro  in  September  1935.  The  report  of  this  conference,  recently 
received,  contains  the  program,  a  list  of  the  delegates,  the  proceedings 
of  the  several  ordinary  sessions  (each  devoted  to  a  particular  branch 
of  public  welfare),  and  of  tbe  opening  and  closing  plenary  sessions 
(with  the  resolutions  made  at  the  latter),  and  descriptions  of  the 
special  exposition  held  in  connection  with  the  conference  and  of  other 
concomitant  public  acts. 

Serial  publlmtioiift. — The  final  volume  in  one  government-published 
series  and  the  continuance  of  another  was  noted  in  latest  shipments 
from  Colombia.  The  100-volume  collection  of  literature,  known  as 
Biblioteca  ahleana  de  Coloiabia,  has  now  been  completed,  with  a  456- 
j)age  volume  containing  indices  to  the  whole  series.  Readers  will 
remember  mention  of  this  excellent  collection  in  the  Notes  for  the 
March  1936  and  March,  April,  and  October  1937  issues  of  the 
Bi'Lletix.  The  latest  volume  of  the  Geogtafla  economica  de  Col-ombia, 
devoted  to  the  department  of  Caldas,  is,  like  the  others  of  this  set,  a 
geograjihy,  history,  and  economic  and  financial  study  of  the 
Department. 

Among  the  cultural  activities  of  the  municipal  government  of 
llabana  is  the  publication  of  a  number  of  studies  under  the  general 
title  ('uadernoM  de  hidoria  habanera.  Sehor  Emilio  Roig  de  I>'uchsen- 
ring,  historian  of  the  city,  is  directing  the  piddication  of  this  series. 
The  first  nine  publications  deal  with  history,  biography  and  general 
description  of  the  capital  and  the  Republic.  Volume  19,  recently 
received,  is  the  first  volume  of  an  Introduction  to  the  historx’  of 
Cuba  {Carso  de  introduccion  a  la  hlstoria  de  ('aba),  a  group  of  lessons 
sponsored  by  the  Popular  Institute  of  the  Air  in  a  series  of  programs 
broadcast  three  times  a  week  from  October  1936  to  February  1937. 
This  volume  contains  the  adilresses  made  at  the  opening  broadcast 
and  the  first  10  (of  37)  lessons,  covering  the  primitive  culture,  the 
compiest,  ami  the  first  ])erio<l  (1555  1762)  of  colonial  history. 
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Other  new  bookfi. — In  the  list  below  will  be  found  other  newly 
received  books  of  interest: 

Derecho  y  ciencia  de  la  administracion  municipal  [por]  Alcides  Greca.  .  .  .  Santa 
Fe,  Imprenta  de  la  Universidad,  1937.  446  p.  23}i  cm.  [The  science  of  muni¬ 

cipal  administration  is  new  and  there  are  few  studies  about  it.  Professor  Greca, 
who  teaches  law  in  the  Universidad  nacional  del  Litoral,  in  Santa  Fe,  Argentina, 
wrote  this  book  primarily  for  his  students  of  comparative  municipal  law.  It  is, 
therefore,  based  on  study  of  Argentine  conditions  and  cities  but  his  discussion  of 
the  different  phases  of  municipal  administration  may  well  serve  as  a  general 
text-book.] 

Veinticinco  anos  de  Ateneo,  1912  37  [por]  Juan  C.  Domenech.  Buenos  Aires 
[Kstablecimiento  grdfico  argentine,  1937]  118  p.  22  cm.  [For  a  quarter- 

century  the  Ateneo  I l)ero- Americano  in  Buenos  Aires  has  encouraged  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  friendly  relations,  in  all  fields,  in  Argentina  and  Ibero-American  countries. 
Senor  Domenech,  present  secretary  of  the  organization,  gives  its  history  since  the 
beginning,  with  its  officers  and  activities  during  this  period.  The  contents  of  this 
volume  were  first  presented  as  a  lecture  before  the  Ateneo.] 

Conferencias  diddcticas  de'geografia  de  Bolivia,  por  Alfredo  Jduregui  Rosquellas. 

.  .  .  Ordenadas  y  publicadas  por  la  senorita  Olga  Vaca  Chdvez.  La  Paz, 
Libreria  e  imprenta  .\rno  hnos.,  1937.  1  p.  1.,  174  p.  19  cm.  [Professor  Jduregui 

Rosquellas  has  contributerl  several  volumes  to  Bolivian  history  and  literature,  and 
is  well-known  as  an  educator.  His  lectures  on  the  geography  of  Bolivia  gives  a 
complete  physical,  political,  and  de.scriptive  geography  of  the  country.] 

Diciondrio  hio-hihliogrdjico  branileiro  [por]  .1.  F.  Velho  Sobrinho.  .  .  .  Rio 
de  Janeiro  [Pongetti]  1937.  v.  1:  704’p.  illus.  (inch  ports.,  2  facsims.)  27}4  cm. 
f'ontents:  Volume  1.  .AarSo  Garcia- .\zevedo  Castro.  [Some  time  ago  Senhor 
Velho  Sobrinho  began  the  compilation  of  this  bio-bibliographic  dictionary,  to  be 
completed  in  about  sixteen  volumes.  When  finished,  it  should  be  of  ine.stimable 
value.  The  last  volume  will  contain  a  complete  index  of  the  whole  work.  The 
author  gives  a  brief  biography  of  each  subject  and  a  list  of  his  works,  if  any,  and, 
if  he  has  obtained  material  from  particular  sources,  indicates  what  these  were. 
Many  of  the  biographies  are  accompanied  by  portraits.] 

Terreira  conferenria  Pan-americana  da  cruz  vermelha,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  15  a  26 
de.  xelemhro  de  1935.  Relatorio.  [Publicacao  da]  Cruz  vermelha  brasileira.  Rio 
de  Jatieiro,  Rstal>elecimento  graphico,  19:i6.  179  p.,  1  1.  illus.,  plates,  ports. 

27  cm. 

Indicex  [de  la]  Seleccidn  Sain|K‘r  Ortega  de  literatura  colombiana  [Biblioteca 
aldeana  de  Odoinbia]  Bogota,  Editorial  Minerva,  S.  A.,  1937.  456  p.  20  cm. 

Contents:  .\dvertencias  preliininares. — Catiilogo  de  los  cien  voliimenes  que  com- 
|K>nen  la  Selecci6n.  Indice  de  autores. —  Indice  de  titulos. — Iiulice  de  versos 
inicialcs. 

(leografin  econdmica  de  Colotnhia  [|>ublicaci6n  rle  la]  Contralorla  general  de  la 
repi'ibliea.  .  .  .  [Bogota]  Imprenta  nacional,  1937.  v.  IV:  3  p.  1.,  .5“607  p. 
plates  (incl.  maps,  1  fold.],  tables,  diagrs.  22  cm.  ('ontents:  IV.  Caldas. 

Crdniran  coloninleH  de  (Jonta  Rica  [{Kir]  Ricardo  Ferndndez  Guardia.  ed.  aum.  y 
eorr.  San  .Jos<!,  Iviitorial  Trejos  herinanos,  1937.  357  p.,  1  1.  20  cm.  [Seftor 

Ferndndez  Guardia,  a  former  Secretary  ctf  Foreign  Relations  and  one  of  the 
leading  literary  figures  of  his  tiativc  country,  is  esjKicially  well  known  for  his  history 
of  t>>sta  Rica.  Pronican  colonialee  was  first  published  in  1921.  In  the  new  edition 
four  new  chronicles  have  laren  addetl  to  the  original  23.  In  the  chronicles  he 
presents  historical  events  in  narrative  form.] 

Im  jM/eeia  cuhana  en  19.Pi  (eohaicidn)  Prdlogo  y  ai)7-ndice  de  Juan  Ibinidn 
Jiin^uiez.  t^omentario  final  de  Josd  Ma.  ('hacdn  y  ('alvo.  j I’ublicacidn  de  la] 
Institucii^n  his|>anocubnna  rle  ciiltura.  l.<a  liabana  |P.  Fernandez  y  cfa.,  S.  en  c.] 
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1937.  XX,  [i],  286,  [1],  [xxiii]  xxxii,  [13]  p.  21  cm.  [Early  in  1937  the  Spanish- 
Ciiban  Cultural  Institute  organized  a  competition  in  which  Cuban  poets  were 
requested  to  enter  all  poems  written  or  published  in  1936.  The  best  poems 
received,  representing  a  variety  of  forms,  were  selected  and  published  in  this 
volume.  Included  in  the  collection  are  292  poems  by  63  poets,  of  whom  21  are 
women.  The  Institute  hopes  to  publish  periodically  a  similar  anthology.] 

CiiTHO  de  introdiiccion  a  la  hixtoria  de  Cuba.  .  .  .  [Publicaci6n  del]  Historiador 
<le  la  ciudad  de  la  Habana.  .  .  .  Habana  [Molina  y  cia.]  1937.  v.  I:  154  p., 

1 1.  22  cm.  (Cuadernos  de  historia  habanera  .  .  .  10) 

Memoria  de  relaciones  e-xteriores  de  1936  (present  ada  al  excelentisimo  Seftor 
Prcsidente  de  la  repiiblica,  Generalisimo  Doctor  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina, 
l>enefactor  de  la  patria,  por  el  Secretario  de  estado  de  relaciones  exteriores,  D. 
Ernesto  Bonetti  Burgos,  el  27  de  febrero  de  1937)  Ciudad  Trujillo,  R.  D., 
Imprenta  J.  R.  viuda  Garcia,  sucesores,  1937.  348  p.  25  cm. 

Hieloire  genirale  du  droit  ha'itien  public  et  prii’^,  depuis  les  premiers  temps 
jusqu'a  nos  jours  .  .  .,  par  le  Docteur  Francois  Dalencour.  .  .  .  Port-au-Prince, 
En  vente  chez  I’auteur,  1930.  v.  1;  1  p.l.,  2,  vii.  348  p.  23  cm.  (//is  Histoire  de 
la  nation  haitienne  .  .  .  t.  4  [v.  1])  [Dr.  Dalencour  is  the  author  of  numerous 
medical,  historical,  sticial,  and  educational  works.  His  projected  “History  of 
the  Haitian  nation”,  in  24  volumes,  to  be  issuinl  in  30,  will  l>o  a  complete  economic, 
cultural,  iM>litical,  legal,  scM'ial,  religious,  and  scientific  history  of  his  native 
country.  In  the  present  volume,  he  gives  the  history  of  Haitian  law  from  the 
<‘arliest  times  to  the  constitution  of  1801.] 

La  repiiblica  de  Honduras  en  la  America  Central.  .  .  .  [Publicacion  dc-Zelaya, 
.Meimln  y  compafiia]  Tegucigalpa,  Imprenta  Calderon,  1937.  40  p.  map. 

21  cm.  [This  little  book  in  English  and  Spanish  has  been  issued  by  a  6rm  that 
acts  as  the  Honduran  representative  of  foreign  concerns,  to  give  a  description  of 
Honduras  and  the  opportunities  there.] 

Refranes,  proverbios  y  dichos  y  dieharachos  mexieanos  [por]  Dario  Rubio.  1.  ed. 
Mi'xico  [D.  \.  P.  P.]  1937.  \xx,  469,  [2]  p.  24H  cm.  [(His  Estudios  paremio- 
logicos)  [.Senor  Rubio  says  in  his  delightful  intrcKluction  that  he  made  this  com¬ 
pilation  of  idiomatic  expre.ssions  because  he  feels  that  nothing  could  show  the 
stud  of  the  Mexican  jieople  better  than  the  everyday  proverbs.  The  collection 
makes  interesting  reading,  but  more  than  that  it  is  of  double  value:  to  the  foreigner 
who  wishes  to  understand  a  proverb  more  clearly,  in  its  complete  description  of 
each  “refrdn"  in  simple  language;  ami  to  the  native,  who,  by  moans  of  learning 
some  of  the  interesting  phra.ses,  can  direct  his  conversation  “toward  a  more 
jiict  ures(|ue  sjieech."] 

Venezuela  heroiea;  euadros  hi.storicos  .  .  .  [|M)r]  Eduardo  Blanco.  11.  e<l.  t'ara- 
cas.  Editorial  Elite,  1935.  12  p.  1.,  [xxix]-xliii,  402  p.,  1  1.  front,  (luounted 

port.)  20  cm.  Contents:  I.41  victoria. — San  Mate*). —  Sitio  de  Valencia. — 
Maturin. —  Invasidn  de  los  seiscientos. —  l^i  casa  fuerte.  San  Felix. —  Mata- 
siete. —  I.jis  Que.seras. — Boyacii. —  Carabobo.  [Eduardo  Blanco  was  a  well-known 
statesman  and  soldier,  whose  literary  work  included  a  numl>er  of  novels  and  short 
stories.  But  he  is  especially  remembered  as  the  author  of  Venezuela  herdica,  a 
group  of  historical  essays  dealing  chiefly  with  battles  in  the  Venezuelan  war  of 
inde|HUidence.  In  this  collection,  whose  jMipularity  is  attesttxl  to  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  reached  1 1  (siitions,  the  author  furnishes  vivid  pictures  of  historical  events.] 

liookx  iti  — The  foilowittjr  list  con  tains  rmutt  hooks  in 

Kiijrlish  rocoivod  in  the  Library: 

Red  jungle  boy,  written  and  illustrated  by  Elizabeth  K.  Sti'cn.  New  York, 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  company  |e.  19:17]  3  p.  1.,  82,  [1]  p.  41  col.  illus.  (.iacl . 
map)  2:m  cm. 
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Manga,  an  Amazon  jungle  Indian,  by  Richard  C.  Gill.  Illustrated  by  Herbert 
Morton  Stoi)es.  New  York,  Frederick  \.  Stokes  company,  1937.  viii  ji.,  2  1.. 
2))H  p.  illus.  21  cm. 

Cuban  lajHalry  [by]  Sydney  .\.  Clark.  New  York,  Robert  M.  McBride  &  com¬ 
pany  [c.  1936]  X,  2S9  p.  front.,  14  plates  on  7  1.  21  cm.  [Sydney  Clark  has 

written  travel  books  on  various  countries.  His  observations  on  Habana,  the 
provinces  of  Cuba,  and  the  Isle  of  Pines  present  a  vivid  description  of  the 
Republic.] 

Volcanoes  in  the  sun;  a  boy  and  girl  of  Guatemala,  by  Melicent  Humason  Lee. 
Illustrated  by  Leslie  W.  Li*e.  New  Y’ork,  Thomas  Y’.  Crowell  company,  1937. 
X,  150  p.  illus.  23  cm. 

Sally  goes  to  court,  by  Gladys  Blake.  Illustrated  by  Harve  Stein.  New  Y’ork 
and  London,  D.  Ai)pleton-Century  company,  incorporated,  1937.  5  p.  1.,  270  p. 

inch  front,  illus.  20  cm. 

Fanamexico  [by]  Carveth  Wells  .  .  .  New  Y’ork,  Robert  M.  McBride  and 
company  [c.  1937]  xviii,  [19]  343  p.  incl.  64  plates  on  32 1.  21}^  cm. 

Mexico;  notes  in  the  margin  [by]  Bess  Adams  Garner.  .  .  .  Boston,  Hotighton 
Mifflin  company,  1937.  xi  p.,  1  1.,  163,  [1]  p.,  1  1.  illus.,  32  plates  on  16  1.  24t^ 

cm. 

V'u'a  Mexico!  63’  Charles  Macomb  Flandrau.  New  Y’ork  and  London,  I). 
Ai)pleton-Century  compan3’,  incorporated,  1937.  xxii,  [i],  293,  [1]  p.  19]^  cm. 

\otes  for  a  l>ook  about  Mexico,  b3'  Howard  Vincent  O’Brien.  Chicago  and  New 
Y’ork,  Willett,  Clark  &  compan3',  1937.  xi  p.,  1  1.,  173  p.  19Ji  cm. 

Gomez,  tyrant  of  the  Andes,  by  Thomas  Rourke.  New  Y  ork,  William  Morrow 
&  companv’,  1936.  xvi,  320  p.  front.,  11  plates.  22  cm. 

America's  yesterday,  bv’  F.  Martin  Brown  .  .  .  Philadelphia  and  London, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  company'  [c.  1937]  319  p.  front.,  illus.,  plates.  cm. 

[The  author  has  written  America’s  yesterday  “to  arouse  an  interest  in  .\merican 
archeology”.  Designed  for  the  average  reader,  the  book  discu.s.ses,  at  varying 
length,  the  early  cultures  of  the  American  continent.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  Pueblo,  Mexican,  Mayan,  and  .\ndine  civilizations.] 

Land  of  to-morrow;  a  story  of  South  .Ymerica,  by  R.  W.  Thomixson.  .  .  .  New 
Y’ork  and  London,  D.  .Yppleton-Century  company,  incorporated,  1937.  4.59  p. 

front.,  31  plates  (incl.  3  maps)  23  cm.  [The  author  describes  a  trip  through 
.Yrgentina,  up  the  Parana  River  to  Paraguay,  thence  through  the  Chaco  area  and 
to  Bolivia.  His  adventurous  experiences  form  the  background  of  Land  of  to¬ 
morrow,  in  which  he  di.scusses  also  economic,  social  and  political  conditions.] 

Rejmrt  of  the  thirty-ninth  conference,  hehl  at  Paris  in  the  C^»ur  de  cassation, 
.September  10th  to  1.5th,  1936  [by]  The  International  law  association.  .  .  . 
[Bungay,  Suffolk,  Richard  Clay  &  sons,  limited]  1937.  1  p.  1.,  cxxxiv,  343  p. 

front,  (port.)  22  cm. 

Feriwllcais. — New  inaj;uzines  and  tliose  received  for  the  fii’st  time 
are  listed  below: 

Itoletin  bibliogrAfico  argenlino.  Buenos  Aires,  1937.  enero-junio  1937.  36  p. 

16J4x24  cm.  .Semi-annual.  .Address;  Cumisi()n  Nacional  de  CooiM-racic'ui 
Intelectual,  Casa  de  Gobierno,  Buenos  .Aires,  Argentina. 

Jioletln  mensual  [rle  la]  Direccidii  de  agricultura-  Division  de  la  pro<lucci('>n 
tabacalera.  Buenos  Aires,  1937.  N®  2,  Julio  1937.  48  j>.  21x27  cm.  Monthly, 

Atldress;  Rivadavia  933,  Buenos  Ain's,  .Argentina. 

/'aw;  sfntesis  de  tenia  idea  inundial.  Buenos  Aires,  1937.  Ano  3,  N”  1,1  de 
Meptieunbre  de  1937.  (ifi  p.  illus.  20x27J'i  cm.  Weekly.  Address:  Rivadavia 
1382,  Bimnos  .Aires,  Argentina. 
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.  Ser;  [revista  que]  difunde  los  priiicipios  de  la  nueva  educacion.  Buenos  Aires, 
1937.  N®  7,  agosto  1937.  48  p.  illus.  23x31  cm.  Monthly.  .Address: 

San  Martin  66-8“  Piso — Escrit.  804,  Buenos  .\ires,  Argentina. 

Rerista  juridica;  organo  de  la  Facultad  de  derecho,  ciencias  sociales,  {)olitieas  y 
econdinicas.  Cochabamba,  1937.  Ano  1,  N“  1,  agosto  1937.  43  p.  19x26}^ 
cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Cochabamba,  Bolivia. 

Rei'ista  agropecuaria;  vocero  de  la  Seccidn  de  agricultura  y  veterinaria  de 
Santander.  Bucaramanga,  1937.  .Vno  1,  N°  2,  agosto  1937.  03  p.  17x24  cm. 
Monthly.  .Address:  Calle  .5a,  No.  093,  Bucaramanga,  Colombia. 

I’ttirersidad  aUolicn  holivariana.  Medellin,  1937.  Vol.  1,  N“  2,  julio-agosto 
1937.  [133]  p.  17'2x24]4  cm.  Bi-monthly.  .Address;  .Ajiartado  No.  109, 
Medellin,  Colombia. 

Ariel;  quincenario  antologico  de  letras,  artes,  ciencias  y  miscelaneas.  San 
.lose,  1937.  Serie  1,  N®  1,  1  de  septiembre  de  1937.  32  p.  17}’2x25}4  cm. 
.Semi-monthly.  Editor:  Froylan  Turcios.  .Address;  .Apartado  1022,  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica. 

Comunicaciones  y  transporter;  drgano  patrocinado  por  la  Secretaria  de  comunica- 
ciones.  Habana,  1937.  .Ano  1,  N®  1,  31  de  agosto  de  1937.  50  p.  24x31  cm. 

Monthly.  Editor:  Ricardo  de  Castroverde.  Address:  .Aguacate  30,  altos, 
llabana,  Cuba. 

IVtginas;  revista  mensual  de  cultura  moderna.  Habana,  1937.  Epoca  2a, 
N®  1,  octubre  1937.  32  p.  15^x23,4  cm.  Monthly.  .Address;  .Apartado  2213, 
llabana,  C'uba. 

Prevencion  de  accidentcs;  revista  que  se  jniblica  mensualmente  para  la  prevenciOn 
de  accidentes  en  el  trabajo,  la  via  publica  y  el  hogar.  Habana,  1937.  Vol.  2, 
N"  8,  septiembre  1937.  32  p.  illus.  22l2x30’2  cm.  Monthly.  .Address: 
Obrapia  35-37  (estp  .Aguiar),  Habana,  Cul)a. 

liolelin.  lianeo  hipotecario  del  Eeuador.  Quito,  1937.  2»  epoca,  N®  1,  tercer 

triine.stre  1937.  [31]  p.  214 x -74  cin.  Quarterly.  .Address:  Quito,  Ecuador. 

Ingenieria  e  industria.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  1937.  .Ano  1,  N®  4,  agosto  1937.  40  p. 

illus.  20x28  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Editorial  teeniea  mexieana,  S.  de  R.  L., 
Venustiano  Carr.anza  42,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Rerista  juridica;  organo  de  la  Facultad  de  dereelu)  de  la  I'niversidad  de  Ix'on. 
I.«M'in,  1937.  .Ano  1,  N“  2,  septieint)re  1937.  32  p.  214x294  cm.  Monthly. 

Editor;  Dr.  Juan  de  Dios  Vanegas.  .Address:  Leon,  Nicaragua. 

Archivns  peruanos  de  higiene  mental;  I.ima,  1937.  .Ano  1,  N®  1,  junio  1937. 
.5H  p.  18x25  cm.  Quarterly.  .Address:  .Apartado  .522,  Lima,  Peru. 

Rerista  de  derecho  y  ciencias  politicas;  organo  de  la  Facultad  de  derecho  y  ciencias 
politieas  de  la  I'niversidad  mayor  de  San  Marcos.  Lima,  1937.  .Ano  1,  N®  3, 
l!>37,  [145]  p.  18x254  cm.  Quarterly.  Editor:  Dr.  Pe<lro  M.  Oliveira. 

.Addre.ss:  Lima,  Peru. 

Rumbo  agrario;  revista  mensual  de  divulgaeidn  agro-peeuaria.  Chielayo,  1937. 
Vol.  1,  N“  1,  marzo  1937.  32  p.  17x244  cm.  Editor:  R.  Mendoza  Salgado. 

.Ad<lress:  Casilla  79,  Chielayo,  Peru. 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  MEXICO 

On  September  1 ,  President  Cdrdenas  delivered  before  Congress  liis 
annual  message  summarizing  the  activities  of  his  administration  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  twelve  months. 

The  President  commenced  his  speech  by  stating  that  “there  is 
evident  throughout  the  country  an  impatient  feeling  with  regard  to 
the  economic  problems  that  affect  many  sections  of  the  land,  but 
activity  and  cooperation  in  solving  these  problems  are  also  evident. 
Agriculture  is  being  so  organized  as  to  satisfy  all  needs  ami  continue 
to  be  the  basis  and  support  of  our  internal  economy.”  The  change 
from  the  tenet  of  private  ownership  of  the  soil  to  the  concept  of  collective 
land  tenure  in  the  interest  of  agricultural  workers  is  producing  results, 
the  crops  harvested  in  1936-37  being  lai^er  than  former  crops. 

The  increased  output  from  mining— 23  tons  of  gold,  2,400  tons  of 
silver,  and  424,000  tons  of  other  metals — has  been  in  large  part  due  to 
small-scale  operators,  who  have  been  helped  with  government  funds, 
and  to  cooperative  organizations  for  working  the  larger  deposits. 

Not  less  significant  as  an  index  of  national  prosperity  is  the  electric 
power  industrj’.  Since  its  present  output  of  2,363,000,000  kilowatt 
hours  (valued  at  236,393,000  pesos)  does  not  meet  the  demand,  the 
Federal  F^lectric  Power  Commission  was  established  during  the  year 
(see  p.  946).  The  total  production  of  petroleum  in  1936-37  was 
42,200,000  barrels,  of  which  19,100,000  were  used  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  the  rest  exported.  1,600,000  barrels  of  this  amount 
were  produced  under  the  National  Petroleum  Administration,  a  new 
government  oi^anization. 

During  the  past  year  the  Administration  created  two  other  new 
government  bureaus,  the  Autonomous  Publicity  Bureau,  to  publish  all 
material  issued  by  the  various  branches  of  the  (lovernment,  an<l  the 
Bureau  of  (’hild  Welfare;  the  general  Expropriation  Law  was  enacted 
(see  Bulletin  for  March  1937),  and  a  number  of  measures,  including 
bills  dealing  with  communications,  cooperatives,  civil  service,  aiul 
social  insurance,  were  prepared  for  early  consideration  in  the  next 
Congress.  The  expropriation  of  the  National  Railway  Lines,  in  which 
the  Clovernment  owne<l  a  majority  of  the  stock,  was  <lecreed  late  in 
the  year. 
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In  liis  discussion  of  international  affairs,  President  C’ardenas 
referred  to  the  Buenos  Aires  Conference  of  1936,  mentioning  that  the 
non-intervention  protocol  proposed  by  Mexico  was  unanimously 
approved,  and  that  Mexico  took  the  lead  in  recommending  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Pan  American  Highway.  During  the  past  year,  too. 
Article  VIII  of  the  Gadsden  Treaty  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  (see  Belletin  for  July  1937)  was  abrogated. 

The  economic  jiolicy  of  the  present  administration  has  as  its  aim 
increasing  the  productive  capacity  of  the  country  and  at  the  same  time 
assuring  workers  an  equitable  share  of  the  profits.  Currency  circula¬ 
tion  increased  from  405,219,000  pesos  on  June  1,  1936,  to  439,358,000 
pesos  on  Jtme  30,  1937.  The  monetary  reserves  have  increased  from 
205,871,000  pesos  on  June  1,  1936  to  216,654,000  pesos  on  June  30, 
1937,  exclusive  of  the  silver  guaranteeing  the  paper  currency.  No 
effort  was  made  to  increase  the  40  tons  of  gold  (valued  at  161,000,000 
pesos),  in  the  reserve,  lest  a  sudden  depreciation  of  gold  in  the  inter¬ 
national  market  should  have  an  adverse  effect  in  Mexico. 

The  Government  has  enacted  various  measures  to  maintain  com¬ 
modity  prices  at  a  level  consonant  with  the  present  needs  of  the 
population,  and  has  created  a  Workers’  Industrial  Promotion  Bank, 
whose  main  object  is  to  encourage  cooperative  societies  and  industrial 
organizations  controlled  by  workers.  The  first  communal  sugar  mill 
is  being  established  at  Zacatepec,  in  the  State  of  Morales. 

The  National  Ejido  Credit  Bank,  by  June  30  of  this  year,  had 
invested  31,000,000  pesos  in  the  Laguna  district,  thus  facilitating  the 
change  from  individual  to  collective  land  tenure.  The  baink  also 
invested  about  20,000,000  pesos  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
resources  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Bank — designed  to  aid  small  in¬ 
dividual  landholders — were  increased  by  12,146,845  pesos.  These  two 
banks,  together  with  the  National  Credit  Institutions,  have  done 
much  to  stiimdate  agriculture.  A  Natiomil  Foreign  Credit  Bank  has 
also  been  created. 

•Vs  to  the  publie  debt,  “only  the  most  essential  payments  were 
made,  in  order  to  leave  clear  for  productive  works  the  funds  at  the 
Government’s  disposal.’’  Two  million  pesos  were  assigned  in  the 
national  budget  to  the  conversion  of  the  Agrarian  Debt. 

The  increased  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government  have  prove<l 
tlie  soundness  of  the  Government’s  economic  policies.  The  national 
income  for  1936  was  estimated  at  328,056,167  pesos  while  the  total 
received  was  381,655,792  pesos.  From  August  1936  to  July  1937, 
the  revenues  were  estimated  at  354,208,941  pesos,  but  they  amounted 
to  372,290,288  pesos.  The  present  budget  had  provided  for  expendi¬ 
tures  of  333,225,688  pesos,  hut  because  of  the  surplus  available  the 
amount  was  increased  to  423,775,712  pesos. 
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Tlie  total  investment  in  public  works,  of  which  30,632,666  pesos 
were  spent  on  irrigation  works,  amounted  to  133,279,076  pesos. 

The  Government  has  taken  great  strides  in  carrying  out  its  program 
for  land  distribution  among  communal  farmers.  From  August  1936 
to  September  1937,  5,186,973  acres  of  land  were  distributed  among 
275,879  communal  land  owners.  During  the  33  months  of  the  present 
administration,  5,956  applications  for  land  have  been  approved,  in¬ 
volving  the  distribution  of  9,764,140  acres  to  565,216  farmers.  Added 
to  those  approved  before  November  1934,  the  total  number  of  appli¬ 
cations  amounts  to  10,631,  involving  the  grant  of  17,914,982  acres  to 
1,324,759  farmers.  The  Dejiartment  of  Agrarian  Alfaii-s  has  on  its 
docket  14,645  apjdications  for  land. 

A  law  was  recently  enacted  exempting  land  devoted  to  cattle  raising 
from  expropriation  liability  for  25  yeai's. 

Extremely  noticeable  is  the  nation-wide  enthusiasm  for  the  indus- 
triali/.ation  of  water  power,  the  construction  of  highways,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  industries,  and,  especially,  the  founding  of  schools.  The 
increased  number  of  schools,  and  the  enormous  ilemand  for  the  books 
issued  daily  by  important  publishing  houses,  show  that  the  Mexican 
people  are  interested  in  promoting  education  and  culture.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  taken  further  steps  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  jiress. 

Woman  suffrage  is  one  of  the  main  reforms  advocated  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  In  his  message.  President  Cardenas  requested  Congress 
t<*  pass  a  constitutional  amendment  granting  to  Mexican  women  the 
right  to  vote.  Pointing  out  that  recent  legislation  in  Mexico  has 
shown  no  disciimination  between  men  and  women  in  other  spheres, 
he  demaiuled  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  democratic  ideals  of  the 
Revolution  should  be  carried  out  in  full,  by  granting  women  equal 
political  rights  with  men. 

The  Presiilent  mentioned  the  wholehearted  support  granted  him 
by  the  .Tudiciarj’  and  the  Legislature,  and  in  conclusion  stated  that 
“unity  of  action,  unity  of  jiatriotism,  ami  revolutionary  unity  should 
be  the  watchwords  during  the  rest  of  the  administration.” 


INTER'AMERICAN  CONVENTIONS  RATIFIED  BY  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  AND  EL  SALVADOR 

On  September  29,  1937,  President  Trujillo  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  promulgated  six  laws  ratifying  respectively :  the  Convention  on  the 
Teaching  of  History,  signed  at  Montevideo,  1933,  and  the  Conventions 
for  the  Promotion  of  Inter-American  C’ultural  Relations,  on  Inter¬ 
change  of  Publications,  concerning  Artistic  Exhibitions,  concerning 
I’eaceful  Orientation  of  Public  Instruction,  and  concerning  Facilities 
for  Educational  and  Publicity  Films,  signed  at  Buenos  Aires,  1933. 
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The  official  paper  of  El  Salvador  for  October  27,  1937,  published  the 
ratification  by  that  Government  of  the  following  treaties  signed  at  the 
Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  193(1:  Convention  for  the  Maintenance,  Preservation, 
and  Keestahlishment  of  Peace;  Additional  Protocol  relative  to  Non- 
Intervention;  Convention  to  Coordinate,  Extend,  and  Assure  the 
Fulfillment  of  the  Existing  Treaties  between  the  American  States; 
Treaty  on  the  Prevention  of  Controvei-sies;  Inter-American  Treaty  on 
Ciood  Offices  and  Mediation;  Convention  on  Interchange  of  Publica¬ 
tions;  Convention  concerning  Artistic  Exhibitions;  Convention  con¬ 
cerning  Peaceful  Orientation  of  Public  Instruction;  ('onvention  con¬ 
cerning  Facilities  for  Educational  and  Publicity  Films;  and  Conven¬ 
tion  on  the  Pan  American  Highway.  The  first  nine  were  ratified  by 
the  National  Assembly  on  Septemlier  9,  and  the  last  on  Septemfier  IS, 
1937. 

RATIFICATION  OF  TWO  BILATERAL  INTER' 
AMERICAN  AGREEMENTS 

Ratifications  of  the  Chilean-Ecuadorean  Plant  Sanitary  Agreement, 
signed  in  Guayaipiil  on  danuary  9,  1937,  were  published  in  the  official 
papers  of  Ecuador  on  duly  (>  and  of  Chile  on  August  23,  1937.  The 
Extradition  Treaty  signed  by  Brazil  and  Chile  on  November  8,  1935, 
has  been  ratified  by  both  countries,  and  the  ratifications  published  in 
the  official  papers  of  both  country,  in  Brazil  on  August  2(),  and  in  Chile 
on  .Vugust  30,  1937. 

CHILEAN  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  JANUARY  1938 

The  third  annual  Summer  School  of  the  University  of  Chile  will  hold 
its  sessions  in  Santiago  from  danuary  2-31 ,  1938.  The  undergraduate, 
|)ostgraduate,  and  extension  courses  given  will  be  open  to  all  Chileans 
and  foreigners  wishing  to  register.  These  courses  have  been  divided 
into  six  groups:  the  social  sciences,  including  sociology,  history  and 
geography,  and  psychology  and  pedagogy;  nuclear  physics,  astron¬ 
omy  and  astrophysics,  and  mathematics;  languages  and  literature; 
fine  and  applied  arts;  social  security;  ami  agriculture.  In  addition  to 
distinguished  ('hilean  authorities,  specialists  from  other  countries  will 
offer  courses.  Among  these  are  Dr.  Esther  Allen  Gaw,  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  Dr.  Henry  Alfred  Holmes,  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Virgilio  Rodriguez  Beteta,  Minister  of  Guate¬ 
mala  in  Chile,  whose  courses  will  deal  with  aptitude  and  ability  tests. 
United  States  literature,  and  the  Maya  civilization,  respectively. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  a  draft  to  cover  the  necessary  fees, 
should  be  simt  to  the  Secretaria  de  la  Escuela  de  Verano,  Universitlad 
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<le  C'hile,  Casilln  10-1),  Santiago,  to  be  received  not  later  than  Decem¬ 
ber  24.  Special  reductions  to  registered  students  will  be  granted  by 
steamship  companies  and  by  the  ('hilean  railways.  The  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  is  offering  free  matriculation  and  special  fellowships, 
of  900  Chilean  pesos  each,  for  living  e.xpenses,  to  stutlents  from  other 
American  countries  who  have  been  recommended  by  their  (lovern- 
ments. 

IRRIGATION  IN  PERU 

By  a  resolution  of  July  21,  1937,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
approved  an  expenditure  of  884,449  soles  during  1937  and  1938  for 
14  irrigation  projects,  including  river  control  and  dam  works. 

The  Irrigation  Council  (Consejo  Superior  de  Aguas)  of  Peru  was 
reorganized  by  law  Xo.  8o")0  of  1937.  The  council  will  function  under 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  be  composed  of  specified  officials 
of  the  Ministry,  and  representatives  of  the  courts,  rural  interests,  and 
the  Agricultural  Bank.  The  duties  of  the  Council  are:  to  pass  upon 
claims,  relating  to  the  use  of  water  for  agricultural  or  industrial  pur- 
l>oses,  presented  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works;  to  report  on  irriga¬ 
tion  projects  and  proposed  legislation;  to  give  final  judgment  on  claims 
or  concessions;  to  pass  upon  contracts;  to  prepare  budgets  for  the 
technical  administration;  and  to  draft  a  program  for  the  distribution 
of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  All  other  e.xecutive  and  administra¬ 
tive  functions  jireviously  performed  by  the  Council  revert  to  the 
(lovernment. 

THE  INTER'AMERICAN  HIGHWAY  IN  COSTA  RICA 

On  October  20,  1937,  President  Cortes  of  Costa  Rica  signed  a  law 
empowering  the  President  to  cooperate  with  the  governments  of  the 
American  nations  completing  the  construction  of  the  Inter-American 
Highway.  The  Oeneral  Bureau  of  Highways  and  Bridges,  of  the 
Ministry’  of  Promotion,  was  authorized  to  build  a  25-mile  stretch  of 
highway  between  the  towns  of  Santa  Maria  de  Dota  and  San  Marcos 
de  Tarrazii,  and  a  12-mile  stretch  from  the  city  of  Naranjo  toward  San 
Carlos.  Both  these  roads  will  form  part  of  the  Costa  Rican  section 
of  the  Inter-American  Highway.  The  President  was  also  empowered 
to  accept  the  offer  of  the  United  States  to  supply  machinery  and 
other  equipment  for  the  construction  of  the  highway.  (See  lieyoud 
Mexico  on  the  Inter- American  Highway,  by  Boaz  liong,  Bi  lletix, 
July  1937.) 


NEW  ALIENS  LAW  IN  VENEZUELA 

On  July  31,  1937,  President  I>5pez  Contreras  signed  a  new  Aliens 
Law  to  supersede  that  of  July  8,  1937.  As  in  former  legislation,  aliens 
may  freely  enter  the  Republic,  w'bere  they  will  enjoy  the  same  civil 
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rifilits  US  citizens,  except  as  specified  in  the  law.  The  deposit  of  l,t)00 
boHvares  hitherto  required  has  been  reduced  to  500  boHvares,  and  will 
be  returned  if  the  alien  leaves  the  country  within  one  year,  or  if  after 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  has  become  a  resident  of  the  Republic. 
The  I’resident  was  empowered  to  waive  this  requirement  in  the  case 
of  tourists.  Under  the  new  law  as  under  the  old,  aliens  in  Venezuela 
may  not  participate  in  political  matters,  directly  or  indirectly,  nor 
may  they  hold  public  office.  The  only  exceptions  in  the  latter  stipu¬ 
lation  are  foreign  experts  in  the  fields  of  public  health  and  welfare, 
civil  or  military’  education,  and  naval  engineers  and  mechanics.  In 
tlie  list  of  undesirable  foreigners  have  been  included  peddlers  and 
others  selling  cheap  articles  to  workers.  The  President  shall  control 
the  admission  of  priests,  ministers,  or  agents  of  any  religious  sect  or 
onler. 

Regulations  issued  on  September  30  classify  aliens  as  resident  or 
transient,  and  the  latter  are  further  classified  as  tourists,  travelers  in 
transit,  local  or  frontier  visitors,  and  transients.  Tourists  are  defined 
as  those  on  a  pleasure  trip,  travelers  in  transit  as  those  crossing  the 
Republic  en  route  to  another  nation,  local  visitors  those  crossing  the 
frontier  for  business  or  pleasure  for  not  more  than  three  days,  and 
transients  all  not  included  in  the  three  classifications  just  mentioned. 
Tourists  may  stay  in  Venezuela  not  more  than  six  months,  and 
travelers  in  transit  not  more  than  30  days;  visitors  to  the  Republic 
falling  within  these  two  groups  are  exempt  from  making  the  500  bolivar 
deposit  and  do  not  need  the  identity  cards  which  other  aliens  must 
have.  Tourists  in  parties  organized  by  responsible  agencies  may  be 
offered  special  advantages  and  exemptions,  but  must  have  the  health 
and  vaccination  certificates  required  of  all  aliens  entering  the  country. 
Tourists  and  travelers  in  transit  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  any 
remunerative  work  while  in  Venezuela. 


FIRST  VENEZUELAN  CHILD  WELFARE  CONGRESS 

ruder  the  auspices  of  the  Venezuelan  Uhild  Welfare  Council — the 
te«*hnical  advisory  board  for  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Social  Welfare — the  First  Venezuelan  C’hild  Welfare  Congress  will  be 
held  in  Caracas  tluring  February  1938. 

.Vmong  the  matters  to  he  considered  by  the  congress  will  be:  the 
organization  of  existing  public  and  private  institutions  for  children; 
the  planning  and  financing  of  child  welfare  work  in  Venezuela;  the 
drafting  of  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  mothers  and  children;  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  tuberculosis;  and  the  health  of  school  children.  Dele¬ 
gates  to  the  congress  may  also  present  original  papers  on  social  aspects 
of  welfare  work  for  mothers  and  children. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  HIGHWAY  EXPENDITURES  CREATED 

IN  PERU 

In  accordance  with  law  No.  8522,  the  C'oinmittee  on  Hijrliway 
Expenditures  was  recently  created  in  Peru.  It  consists  of  the  Minister 
of  Promotion,  who  will  act  as  chairman,  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Director  of  Public  Works  and  Communications,  the 
('omptroller  Cleneral  of  the  Army,  the  president  of  the  Association 
of  Engineers,  and  an  engineer  not  in  (lovernmeiit  employ,  appointed 
by  the  President. 

The  <luties  of  the  committee  are:  to  regulate  expenditures  for  high¬ 
way  construction;  pass  upon  proposals,  contracts,  plans,  and  bids  for 
highway  construction  equipment  and  material;  approve  or  modify 
a])propriations  for  highway  construction  and  maintenance;  and  see 
that  contracts  are  carried  out.  The  member  of  the  Supreme  C'ourt 
will  act  as  legal  adviser  to  the  Committee. 

FEDERAL  ELECTRIC  POWER  COMMISSION  ESTAB' 
LISHED  IN  MEXICO 

By  a  law  which  went  into  effect  on  August  24,  1937,  a  Federal 
Electric  Power  C'ommission  has  been  created  in  Mexico  to  organize 
and  supervise  a  national  system  for  generating,  transmitting,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  electric  power  on  a  non-profit-making  basis.  Its  duties  will 
he:  to  organize  and  finance  a  national  electrification  system  and  pur¬ 
chase  the  necessary  property  and  equiimient ;  to  found  companies, 
both  to  manufacture  equipment  and  to  supply  electricity  at  reasonable 
rates;  to  organize  consumers’  coojieratives  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
electricity  at  the  most  favorable  rates;  and  to  supervise  all  electrifica¬ 
tion  activities  of  official,  semi-official,  and  private  institutions.  When 
the  commission  wishes  to  learn  public  ojiinion  on  its  policies,  it 
may  summon  for  cojisultation  representatives  of  State  governments, 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Promotion,  consumers,  and  jiower 
companies. 

LITERARY  PRIZE  OFFERED  IN  CUBA 

The  Sociedad  Econdmica  de  Amigos  del  Pais,  of  llahana,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that,  in  honor  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  death  of  the  Cuban 
poet  dose  Marfa  de  Heredia  (May  7,  1939),  it  will  offer  a  jirize  of  300 
pesos  for  the  best  critical  ami  bibliographical  study  of  the  writer  and 
his  works.  The  competition  is  open  to  Cubans  amt  foreigners,  except 
active  members  of  the  society,  and  entries  must  he  submitted  on  or 
before  January  9,  1939.  The  prize-winning  study  wilt  he  published 
by  the  society,  and  its  author  will  receive  100  copies  in  addition  to 
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the  nionetan’  award.  An  honorable  mention  with  a  prize  of  100 
pesos  is  also  offered,  but  the  society  reserves  the  right  not  to  make 
any  award  if  the  quality  of  the  material  submitted  does  not  warrant 
its  doing  so. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  WINNERS  IN  THE  NEW  HISTORY 
SOCIETY  ESSAY  COMPETITION 

On  October  30,  1937,  the  New  Ilistorj'  Society  of  New  York  an¬ 
nounced  the  winners  of  its  world-wiile  essay  competition,  in  which 
])rizes  totaling  over  $r),000  were  offered  for  the  best  papers  on  “How 
Can  the  l^eople  of  the  World  Achieve  Universal  Disarmament?” 
Tiiere  were  three  world  prizes,  of  $1,000,  $000,  and  $400,  respectively, 
six  continental  prizes,  of  $200  each,  and  forty  national  prizes  of  $50  each . 
The  world  prizes  were  won  by  Catherina  Lydia  De  Ligt-Van  Rossem  of 
Switzerland,  Joshua  Trachtenberg  of  the  United  States,  and  Mary  H. 
Sullivan  of  Australia,  respectively.  The  continental  prize  of  $200  for 
South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  West  Indies,  was 
awarded  to  Julio  Pastor,  of  Cuba.  National  prizes  of  $.50  each  were 
awarded  to  Antonio  F.  Marcellino,  Argentina;  Armando  Mencla,  Cuba; 
and  Augustin  (lonzales  Alvarado,  Mexico.  Honorable  mention  was 
given  to  Juan  F.  Moia,  Argentina;  Angel  Medina,  Bolivia;  Maria  da 
Cdoria  Vieira  Ferreira  and  Joao  Raymundo  Ribeiro,  Brazil;  Luis 
Ponce  Moya  and  Carlos  hmrique  (Irez  Perez,  Chile;  Pedro  A.  Coronado 
and  Jose  T.  Higuera,  Colombia;  Hermin  Echendi  Lahmann,  Costa 
Rica;  Walter  Blomquist,  (lustavo  E.  Urrutia  y  Quiros,  and  Pablo  E. 
Veitia  y  Obregdn,  Cuba;  Alejandro  Mogrox'ejo  A.,  Ecuador;  and 
Hector  Zambrano,  Nicaragua.  Free  copies  of  any  prize  papei-s  may 
be  obtained  from  the  New  History  Society,  132  East  both  Street, 
New  York. 

PANAMANIAN  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  CODIFICA' 
TION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Seventh  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  held  in  Montevideo  in  1933,  the  President 
of  Panama  has  recently  appointed  the  Panamanian  National  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Codification  of  International  Law.  The  commission, 
which  held  its  inaugural  meeting  on  October  17,  1937,  is  composed  of 
Dr.  Harmodio  Arias,  chairman;  Dr.  Narciso  (laray,  vice  chairman; 
Dr.  Juan  Rivera  Reyes,  st'cretary;  Dr.  Eduardo  Chiari  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Ix'wis.  The  alternate  membei's  are  Dr.  Joq;e  Boyd;  Dr. 
Octavio  Fabrega;  Dr.  Roberto  Jimenez;  Dr.  Ricardo  A.  Morales  and 
Dr.  Publio  A.  Vasquez.  This  committee  will  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  (’ommitU'c  of  Experts  on  the  C\ulification  of  International 
Law,  which  recommendetl  at  its  session  held  in  Washington  last  April 
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that  the  national  coinniissions  on  codification  undertake  the  study  and 
preparation  of  a  Pan  American  treaty  consolidating  and  integrating 
the  rules  for  the  codification  of  international  law  in  the  Americas 
established  by  the  various  Pan  American  Conferences. 

CHILD  HEALTH  WORK  IN  ESPIRITO  SANTO,  BRAZIL 

In  a  description  of  vacation  colonies  and  medical  service  in  the 
schools  in  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo,  Brazil,  Dr.  Mario  Bossois 
Kibeiro  presents  in  a  current  issue  of  the  Boletin  del  Imtituto  Inter- 
nadoual  Americano  a  picture  of  certain  aspects  of  child  health  work 
there.  The  vacation  colony  in  Guaraparj',  the  first  in  the  State,  was 
established  in  December  1935.  The  second  is  in  Marathayzes,  where 
60  undernourished  school  children  can  be  cared  for.  Both  of  these 
are  at  beaches,  and  have  been  planned  for  children  who  will  benefit 
by  the  sea  air. 

The  School  Medical  Inspection  is  an  organization  with  State-wide 
activities.  The  State  has  been  divided  into  four  sections,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  capital,  with  a  schotd  population  of  10,000.  Each  region 
has  a  school  clinic  for  poor  children.  The  Medical  Inspectors  are 
aided  by  22  health  teachers,  who  assist  the  doctors,  especially  in  vacci¬ 
nating  and  giving  necessary  injections,  and  organize  “Health  Brigades” 
in  the  schools.  The  health  teachers  are  faithfully  carrying  out  the 
health  education  and  the  child-care  programs. 

The  Division  of  Dental  Inspection  and  Care  is  also  active;  there 
are  10  school  groups  with  dental  clinics,  while  27  dentists  are  working 
in  the  capital  and  the  principal  towns. 

BOLIVIAN'CHILEAN  ACCORDS 

The  Bolivian-Chilean  Mi.xed  Commission  on  Economic  Kesearch, 
which  met  in  Santiago,  Chile,  from  July  5  to  August  3,  1937,  approved 
25  agreements,  to  be  presented,  as  recommendations,  to  the  two 
(lovernments  for  action.  The  subjects  of  the  agreements  are:  the 
construction  of  a  residence  for  Bolivian  students  in  Santiago;  the 
encouragement  of  intellectual  interchange;  a  Chilean-Bolivian  li¬ 
brary,  to  be  composed  of  the  100  best  books  written  in  both  republics 
and  distributed  by  the  resjiective  authorities  to  libraries  and  schools, 
and  the  e.xchange  of  official  publications;  copyright;  revision  of  text¬ 
books;  artistic  and  industrial  exhibits;  derogatory  motion  pictures; 
procedure  for  letters  rerpusitorial;  ratification  of  commercial  conven¬ 
tions;  technical,  economic,  and  industrial  cooperation;  commerce; 
the  banking  convention  signed  July  22,  1937,  by  the  C'entral  Banks  of 
Bolivia  and  Chile;  banks  and  foreign  e.xchange;  transit  (the  passage 
of  freight  across  (’hilean  territory);  free  transit;  customs  matters; 
samples  and  the  entrance  of  goods  for  a  limited  period;  the  railway 
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from  Arica  to  La  Paz;  facilities  for  the  transit  of  perishable  products; 
telegraphic  convention;  telephones  and  telegraphs;  aviation;  matters 
pending;  and  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Commission.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  the  second  meeting  of  the  commission  should  be  belli 
in  La  Paz. 

On  September  18,  1937,  three  agreements  were  signed  in  La  Paz  by 
representatives  of  the  two  Governments.  The  agreements  dealt 
with  intellectual  and  cultural  interchange  of  journalists,  professors, 
and  students;  artistic  and  industrial  exhibits;  and  passports.  At  the 
same  time  notes  were  exchanged  agreeing  to  the  drafting  of  agree¬ 
ments  on  copyright  and  on  derogatory  films,  respectively. 

BRAZILIAN  TOURISTS  SEE  BRAZIL 

The  Touring  Club  of  Brazil,  which  has  sponsored  excursions  abroad, 
offered  its  members  a  third  trip  to  interesting  parts  of  Brazil,  from 
September  25  to  October  21,  1937.  The  group  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  by 
train,  spending  a  day  in  Sao  PaiUo,  and  proceeding  by  rail  to  Porto 
Epitacio,  on  the  Upper  Parand  River.  Thence  they  went  by  steamer 
down  the  river  to  Porto  Thomaz-Laranjeira,  where  they  took  the 
train  to  Guayra.  From  Guayra  the  Sete  Quedas  were  visited;  the 
volume  of  the  water  rushing  over  these  falls  is  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  Niagara.  Then  the  party  took  the  train  for  Porto  Mendez,  where 
they  embarked  for  Puerto  Aguirre  and  Iguassu  Falls,  which,  like  the 
Sete  Quddas,  are  in  an  unspoiled  natural  environment  of  tropical 
beauty.  Two  days  at  the  falls  enabled  the  visitors  to  see  them  from 
both  Brazilian  and  Argentine  territory.  Another  day  on  the  river 
brought  them  to  Posadas,  where,  after  a  brief  visit  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Jesuit  Missions  there  (see  page  888  of  this  issue  and  Cunninghame- 
Graham’s  A  Vanished  Arcadia),  they  took  the  train  across  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Territory  of  Misiones  to  Paso  de  los  Libres,  where  the  Brazilian- 
Argentine  International  Bridge  will  soon  be  constructed  to  Uruguayana. 
From  the  latter  city,  the  party  crossed  by  train  the  rich  agricultural 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  to  Porto  Alegre.  The  final  stages  of  the 
e.xcursion  were  made  by  steamer,  crossing  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos  to  Rio 
Grande,  and  thence  along  the  coast  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  stopping  at  the 
ports  of  Sao  Francisco  and  Santos.  This  woidd  be  a  delightful  trip 
for  any  traveler  seeking  the  unusual. 

ARTISTIC  INTERCHANGE  BETWEEN  ARGENTINA 
AND  BRAZIL 

The  27th  annual  Fine  Arts  Salon  of  Argentina  was  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  from  September  21  to  October  21,  1937.  A  most  praiseworthy 
innovation  this  year  was  the  Brazilian  section,  established  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  on  Artistic  Interchange  signed  by 
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the  two  nations  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  October  10,  1933.  Brazil  was 
represented  by  10  paintings  and  5  pieces  of  sculpture,  selected  by  the 
fine  arts  authorities  of  that  nation.  The  National  Fine  Arts  Bureau 
of  Argentina  set  aside  10,000  pesos  for  prizes  to  Brazilian  exhibitors, 
which  were  awarded  as  follows:  3,500  pesos  acquisition,  to  Oeorgina 
de  Albuquerque  for  her  beautifully  composed  and  executed  painting 
Market  in  the  Interior  and  to  Joaquin  Figueira  for  his  bronze  bust  of 
FlaWo  de  Carbalho;  and  1,500  pesos  to  Alberto  Guignard  for  his 
landscape  Bamhoon  and  to  Humberto  Cozzo  for  his  Head  in  Bronze. 

The  second  innovation  was  the  first  national  salon  of  Argentine 
music,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  art  exhibition.  Sixty-four  com¬ 
positions  were  entered  in  6  classes;  symphonies,  symphonies  with 
voice,  chamber  music,  voice  and  piano,  compositions  for  one  instru¬ 
ment,  and  compositions  in  the  style  of  folk  music. 

In  the  main  division  of  the  Salon,  more  than  300  paintings  and 
prints  were  shown,  many  of  w'hich  were  extremely  interesting.  The 
purchase  prize  for  painting  w'as  awarded  to  Lino  Spilimburgo,  for 
Figure.^  (mother  and  child);  the  national  prize  to  Ramon  Gomez 
Cornet,  for  Santiago  Boy  and  Girl,  a  touching  presentation  of  two 
young  people  waiting — ^for  what  the  observer  does  not  know.  Their 
figures  express  all  the  resignation  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  to  what¬ 
ever  fate  events  or  their  superiors  may  decree  for  them.  J^ieces  of 
sculpture  in  the  round  and  in  relief,  in  various  mediums,  also  num¬ 
bered  more  than  300.  The  purchase  prize  was  awarded  to  the  sculptor 
Fioravanti  for  his  Woman  Reading  (stone)  and  the  national  prize  to 
Jose  de  Luca  for  a  plaster  nude  of  a  country  girl. 

The  internationally  know'll  painter  Cesareo  Bernaldo  de  Quirds 
filled  a  small  room  with  some  expert  and  delightful  pictures  which, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  exhibition,  were  hors  concours.  One 
of  those  which  attracted  the  highest  praise  was  entitled  “Ochre  and 
White’’,  and  show'ed  an  old  church  through  leafless  trees. 

BRIEF  NOTES 

Special  ckedit  to  liquidate  national  debt  to  Bank  ok 
Brazil. — By  a  law’  recently  approved  by  President  Vargas,  a  credit 
of  350,000  cnntos  has  been  authorized  to  liquidate  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil  for  the  latter’s  purchase 
of  gold  for  account  of  the  Government. 

Increase  in  the  vegetable  oil  production  of  Argentina.  - 
The  Argentine  Bureau  of  Rural  Kconomics  and  Statistics  has  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  the  total  production  of  vegetable  oils  in  that 
country  during  1930  amounted  to  145,744,083  pounds.  This  figure 
represents  an  increase  of  12.9  percent  in  the  amount  of  oil  produced 
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in  1935,  an  increase  brought  about  largely  by  a  greater  industrial 
use  of  cotton  and  sunflower-seed  oil.  Of  the  total  oil  production, 
appro.xiinately  30  percent  was  peanut  oil,  29  percent  cottonseed  oil, 
and  24  percent  sunflower-seed  oil. 

Identity  cards  required  in  Haiti. — President  Vincent  issued  on 
July  31  a  decree  obliging  every  resident  of  Haiti  who  works  or  owns 
I’eal  pmperty  to  carry  an  identity  card.  The  cost  of  the  card  varies 
from  1  gourde,  for  those  in  the  lowest  income  brackets,  to  25  gourdes 
for  government  officials  receiving  over  1,000  gourdes.  Foreigners 
who  have  already  paid  a  residence  tax  are  exempt  from  obtaining 
the  identity  card,  unless  they  are  engaged  in  business  or  professional 
work,  or  are  wage-earners.  The  decree  provides  regulations  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  and  specifies  the  fines  for  non-compliance. 

School  for  visiting  and  hospital  nurses  in  El  Salvador. — 
The  School  for  Visiting  Nurses  and  the  School  for  Nurses  in  San 
Salvador  have  been  united  in  a  single  organization,  according  to  a 
decree  signed  by  President  Martinez  on  August  26,  1937.  The 
course  of  study  will  be  such  that  graduates  of  the  new  institution 
may  serve  either  as  visiting  or  hospital  nurses.  The  school  will  be 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  a  dependency  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
the  other  a  part  of  the  Rosales  Hospital. 

Seeds  for  free  distribution  to  cotton  planters  in  Argen¬ 
tina. — According  to  a  decree  recently  issued  in  the  Province  of 
Santa  Fe,  Argentina,  44,000  pounds  of  seed  have  been  made  available 
for  free  distribution  to  cotton  planters.  Not  more  than  330  pouiuls, 
the  amount  estimated  as  sufficient  for  25  acres,  may  be  given  to  a 
single  planter.  The  Agricultural  Experiment  and  Research  Institute 
will  be  responsible  for  distributing  the  seed  and  giving  planters 
practical  information  on  cotton  growing.  It  is  hoped  that  hy  encourag¬ 
ing  the  planting  of  well-known  varieties  of  cotton  in  the  province,  the 
(piality  of  the  crop  will  be  increased  and  a  greater  diversification  of 
crops  be  stimulated. 

Fifty  million  pesos  for  public  works  in  Bolivia. —  On  July 
29  a  decree  was  signed  appropriating  50,000,000  pesos  for  public 
works  in  La  Paz,  to  include  a  more  adeipiate  city  water  supply, 
improvements  along  the  C’luKjucyapu  River,  a  sewage  system,  and 
paving. 

Funds  for  the  project  are  to  be  obtained  from  a  series  of  tax-exempt 
bond  issues,  the  first  to  he  of  not  less  than  10,000,000  bolivianos. 
The  bonds  will  pay  (i  percent  interest  and  be  amortized  at  the  rate 
of  4  percent  a  year.  The  loan  is  to  he  repaid  by  taxes  on  automobiles, 
building  materials,  railway  tickets  and  freight  changes,  and  hy  other 
revenues  specified  in  the  law. 
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Emmantel  Eth^art.^ — (3n  September  22,  1937,  Emmanuel  Etheart 
of  Haiti  (lieil  in  Port  au  Prince.  Besides  making  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Haiti,  M.  Etheart  was  a  noted  jurist. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  part  of 
the  time  serving  as  president  of  that  tribunal.  Since  March  1921  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  of  The 
Hague. 

Tertiliex  (iuilbaud. — A  prominent  figure  in  the  public  life  of 
Haiti,  Tertulien  Guilbaud,  died  in  Petionville  on  September  19,  1937. 
A  distinguished  jurist,  educator,  diplomat,  writer,  and  statesman, 
M.  Guilbaud  had  serve<l  his  country  as  premier  during  the  presidency 
of  Gen.  Tiresias  Simon  Sam,  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
as  Minister  to  France. 

Gexaro  Estrada. — The  author  of  the  internationally  famous 
“Estrada  Doctrine”,  Genaro  Estrada,  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack 
at  his  home  in  Me.xico  on  September  29,  1937.  Born  in  Ma/.atlan, 
Sinaloa,  on  June  2,  1887,  Senor  Estrada  was  educated  in  Culiacan  and 
at  the  National  University.  He  entered  public  life  as  an  official  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  .Vffairs  in  1924,  and  later  served  in  a  similar  capac¬ 
ity  in  the  Ministry  of  Ijulustry,  Commerce,  and  Labor;  as  a  cabinet 
member,  he  held  the  jwrt folio  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Interested  in  educa¬ 
tion,  he  taught  at  the  National  Preparatory  School  and  the  I’niversity 
of  Mexico.  In  the  foreign  service  of  his  covmtry  he  was  the  first 
Mexican  delegate  to  the  I^eague  of  Nations,  Minister  to  Portugal  and 
Turkey,  Ambassador  to  Spain,  and  delegate  to  many  international 
conferences. 

Senor  Estrada’s  brilliant  scholarship  was  apparent  in  the  mono¬ 
graphs,  critical  studies,  and  other  books  that  appeared  over  his  name, 
in  his  translations  from  French  and  English,  and  in  the  two  series, 
Merican  liibliographic  Monographs  ami  Aterican  Diplomatic  Archices, 
which  he  founded  and  whose  early  volumes  he  edited.  He  was  an 
active  or  corresponding  member  of  many  learned  and  cidtural  societies 
in  Mexico  ami  abroad,  and  had  been  decorated  by  many  foreign 
governments. 
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